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PREFACE. 



The object of this selection from the works of Ovid may- 
be told in few words. It is intended to afford an intro- 
duction, at once easy and unobjectionable, to a knowledge 
of the Latin language, after a boy has become well ac- 
quainted with the declensions of nouns and pronouns and 
the ordinary forms of verbs, and to supersede the use of the 
k Delectus and inferior Latin writers in the lowest classes 
of schools. It will be found that in the pieces selected, 
especially the first, the constructions are with scarcely 
an exception of the simplest kind, and the ideas such as 
any child may readily comprehend and take an interest in. 
To give a boy, if possible, an interest in what he is read- 
ing is an obvious duty incumbent on the teacher ; but no 
entertainment was ever extracted from the crude and un- 
connected fragments contained in a Delectus, nor any real 
notion of the language intended to be taught, which is 
only to be derived from the authors who wrote in that 
language. The mere combination of words without any 
further association is a task so dry and purely empirical 
that the mind of a child, accustomed to be amused, revolts 
from it ; and though a certain amount of empiricism is 
unavoidable in the teaching of languages, and constitutes 
perhaps an important part of their value as the medium 
of education, the exclusion of all that can attract the mind 
and relieve the difficulty of such tasks is both impolitic, 
and unnecessary. Any one who has contrasted the anima- 
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tion which, lights up the face of an intelligent boy when a 
reasonable explanation, or an idea he can understand, is 
presented to him, with the dull and perplexed countenance 
with which he tries to remember and repeat what has no 
meaning or reasonableness for his mind, will admit the 
truth of this remark. 

The constructions of poetry are easier than those of 
prose, and the language of Ovid is simple and elegant. 
If an occasional allusion or phrase occurs more difficult 
than usual, the teacher may readily explain it. 

When a boy shall have gone through one piece in this 
selection, if pains have been taken in teaching him, he will 
be well acquainted with the commonest elementary rules 
of syntax, and will be familiar with most of the preposi- 
tions and their government, and with a considerable num- 
ber of words, and will have had an opportunity of apply- 
ing again and again his knowledge of the declensions and 
conjugations. In short, he will have acquired a good 
elementary knowledge of the Latin language and an ac- 
quaintance with one of its most elegant writers ; and by 
the time he has gone through the whole book, he will be, 
or ought to be, competent to take up any tolerably easy 
passage, free from particular allusions, in any Latin author, 
and translate it readily ; for he will have learnt by obser- 
vation every ordinary rule of syntax, with a very large 
number of words and their forms and etymology. He 
will also have acquired such a familiarity with the struc- 
ture of Latin verses, hexameter and pentameter, that he 
ought to be able to apply his knowledge with no great 
difficulty to the composition of such verses himself. 

To realise this end much patient and systematic teach- 
ing is required. The master must lead his class forward, 
and simplify their work as much as be can consistently with 
the object of fixing what they learn upon their memory. 
Let him construe the lesson to his pupils, and teach them 
to make and learn by heart a vocabulary of all the words 
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and list of all phrases they are not already acquainted 
with ; in repeating which, let them give him the Latin for 
the English, and the English for the Latin. Let him miss 
no opportunity of drawing attention to the simplest rules 
of syntax as illustrated by the lesson, until they are inde- 
libly and implicitly written upon the mind ; let him make 
short exercises out of each 'lesson, and practise the boys 
in them orally as well as on paper ; and written exercises 
let him carefully correct. Let him make known the rules 
of prosody, as the boys proceed, and accustom their ear to 
the quantity of vowels; and when their knowledge is suffi- 
ciently advanced, let him, where etymology or analogy 
offers a clue to the quantity, draw attention to this fact. 
Let him be careful to point out the usual characteristics 
of the tenses, and explain any apparent anomaly in any 
particular verb, so as to shew how seeming irregularities 
are reconcilable with the ordinary rules of formation. 
Let him be particular in shewing the meaning and govern- 
ment of prepositions, and draw attention to the collocation 
of words in a sentence, and teach his pupils to follow this 
order in their construing, as far as the difference of idiom 
will admit; and never allow the false notion that any 
arrangement will do, provided the necessary words are 
there and the verse will scan ; an error very common with 
beginners, and very difficult to correct. 

With reference to this point it may be observed, that 
the careful exclusion of erroneous notions from the minds 
of young students is an imperative duty, the neglect of 
which leads to half the difficulties they have to encounter 
afterwards. Absurd forms of words, crude English given 
as an equivalent for Latin, confusion of idioms, and in 
short most of the blunders that are made by older school- 
boys, arise not merely from want of diligence in the early 
part of their course — for the diligent are almost as liable 
to them as the idle — but from positive error having got 
possession of their minds, through loose construing, faulty 
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exercises ill corrected, and ideas of the language formed 
from their own unassisted impressions, and gradually 
wrought into the mind and implicitly received as truth. 

Another and great obstacle to subsequent success and 
grasp of the language is the lack of a copia verborum, 
arising out of early neglect and the unlimited dependence 
upon dictionaries instead of the memory of the learner. 
This defect is such, that probably most boys will hesitate 
if asked to construe offhand even a simple sentence com- 
posed of words and phrases they have met with a hundred 
times. It has probably been thought enough if they have 
known a word at the time they have met with it in a 
particular lesson, — that is to say, if it has made a slight 
passing impression upon their memory for a momentary 
purpose, leaving little or no trace behind to meet tne next 
occasion on which the word presents itself, and then the 
dictionary has to be consulted again, with as little pro- 
spect of leaving any real impression. If a boy has been 
taught to compile and learn his own dictionary as he pro- 
ceeds, instead of consulting others which he does not know 
how to use, and which often only perplex and mislead 
him; if he has had the peculiarities of each word pointed 
out to him, its etymology explained, its seeming eccentri- 
cities reduced to rule, its analogy to other words (previously 
known) and its connexion with familiar English words 
exhibited, and finally, has been made to learn by heart 
the lesson of each day, the length of which may be re- 
gulated with reference to this object; — when all this has 
been done, he will have a stock of words and phrases 
which he can hardly fail to remember, and will have no 
difficulty in producing when wanted for composition, — his 
attempts at which usually bring out, in the clearest way, 
a boy's real ignorance of the Latin language. 

There is no reason why the whole of this small selection 
from Ovid should not be familiarly and accurately written 
on the memory of every boy before he rises above the 
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fourth form ; and with such a stock of knowledge well in- 
culcated, it may be safely said that he will be a better 
Latin scholar than many who carry to the University the 
crude results of a long school education. 

A selection of poetry has been made rather than of 
prose for the reason formerly stated, namely, that the 
constructions are more simple, and the sentences shorter. 
It may be as well that some degree of familiarity with the 
language, as here represented, should be attained before 
a boy passes on to the study of prose writers, of which 
study more will not be said in this placed 

That the art of writing Latin verses will be much faci- 
litated by the course of instruction proposed in these re- 
marks is evident. Some persons underrate that art ; per- 
haps some over-estimate its value. Thus much however 
most will admit, that while in its perfection it is itself 
the fruit of a close study of the Latin poets, in the acquir- 
ing of it that study is promoted and assisted ; that while 
the reading of Ovid in the way here proposed will bring 
a boy almost naturally to write verses, in writing them 
his attention will be more closely fixed upon the book. 
So far therefore few teachers would do otherwise than 
encourage their pupils in this species of composition ; and 
when the mechanical difficulties are overcome, and a con- 
siderable stock of ideas and words and phrases are stored 
in their minds, and they have learnt in some measure to 
think in the language of Ovid, the transition to a wider 
and more original field of composition is too natural to be 
avoided. 

No notes have been appended to the pieces in this 
selection. It is not intended that the learner should be 
left to his own resources in making out the sense of the 
author, but that the master should assist him over every 
real difficulty ; and difficulties must be estimated according 
to the circumstances of the learner. That which is and 
must be a difficulty to a boy at one stage of his studies 
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should be none at another'; and notes whkh should em- 
bnee every difficulty that must occur in an elementary 
sebool-book would neoessarily be very voluminous; but 
to explain some difficulties and leave others (perhaps of 
much greater importance) unsolved, is not the way to write 
notes, but is unfair and tantalising. It is presumed that 
masters professing to teach the Latin language will be 
able to explain, with a little consideration, every species 
of difficulty occurring in this selection ; and this mode of 
annotation, though involving a little more labour and 
attention upon the teacher, is certainly the most profitable 
to the student. 

A short heading to the shorter pieces, and an argument 
prefixed to the longer, will sufficiently explain tbeir gene- 
ral scope, and help to imprint them on the memory, and 
serve as a guide for reference. 

The Third Book of the Metamorphoses is easy and in* 
teresting. It will be found necessary to pass over one or 
two trifling parts, which may easily be done. The ques- 
tion of expurgation is one attended with difficulties ; but 
without any intention of deciding that question in general, 
it lias not been thought necessary to omit the few lines m 
this Book which it would not consist with delicacy to dwell 
upon or to construe. They form a link in the story, and 
are not calculated to do mischief; and it may be observed 
'generally, that if the minds of boys are wejl regulated and 
properly directed, such merely incidental passages are 
naturally passed over by them sub stientio; and that it is 
much better to teach them these proper feelings, than to 
excite their curiosity by suppressing passages which it is 
probable they will be thereby tempted to find out for 
themselves, and .the importance of which such a course 
only serves to exaggerate. 

It only remains to be said, that the text is that of 
Burmann, with the exception of the following passages, 
in which the reading adopted has invariably the authority 
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of good mss., while Bunnaan'a readings are sometimes 
though .not often conjectural, 

P. 1. ¥. 10, 'antiqua est' for 'antiquiS 

P. 4. v. 11, l jam' for* qua.* 

P. 7. v. 17, 'qua est* for 'gutU' 

P. 24. t. 9, 'seme/' for * quater,' which has no authority at all. 

P. 3L v. 31, « «6i' for ' aoc.' 

P. 32. t. 43, 'at* for 'ac' v. 66, 'spinae curvamme fixmm' 
for 'fixum curv. spinae.* 

P. 33. v. 78, ' exstat' for « exi*.' v. 84, Vfy**' for 'pangit: 

P. 35. v. 144, ' medius' for ' medio*.' 

P. 37. v. 200, * ut vero vultus et . . . imda' for « ut wro jo/ifi* 
sva ... undis: v. 213, '/erox' for 'fero.' 

P. 39. v. 262, 'prqfeci' for 'ejfcri.' 

P. 40. v. 299, * vultu' for « nute.' 

P. 43. v. 412, 4 focKiB 1 for ' facum.' 

P. 46. v. 501, ' locus' for. « /act**.' v. 503, ' mors' for « nox.' 

P. 47. y. 519, i namque dies aderit quam non* for 'jamque . . . 
jamque haitd,' which is Burmann's own conjecture. 

P. 52. v. 682, « dimidiae' for * dividuae.' 

Brighton College, A. J. M. 

October 1849. 



The foregoing remarks appeared in the first edition of 
this book. I did not append any notes to that edition, 
thinking it better to leave to the master the explanation 
of all difficulties than to give notes which, if less com- 
prehensive than those on boys' books usually are, to the 
detriment of education and the embarrassment of good 
teachers, might prove unsatisfactory. But a desire for 
notes having been expressed to the publishers from dif- 
ferent quarters, I have added such as judicious teachers 
will allow to be enough. I still think that the sooner boys 
can be put to learn Ovid the better, though it seems im- 
possible to supersede entirely the short sentences by which 
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the connection of the noun and verb is first taught, and this 
was not intended in the former preface. But presuming 
that those who use this book will know little or nothing of 
others, or of the Greek language, I have seldom referred 
to other authors, and have not introduced Greek word?. 
The few grammatical rules that I have given are such as 
the ordinary grammars do not teach, and I recommend 
that attention be drawn to them as often as their applica- 
tion is required. They may perhaps require to be further 
explained to some boys ; but this is the province of the 
master. Teachers are now so much alive, I believe, to 
the importance of pointing out the etymology of words, 
that it need not be urged. I have explained a few in the 
notes, but more will occur to any careful instructor. 

ARTHUR J. MACLEANE. 

Kino Edward Sixth's Geakmab School, Bath, * 
January 1856. 



ERRATA. 
P. 1. v. 9,,/br devertite read divertite* 



7. 


title, „ Veii 


„ Falerii 


8. 


7, „ Hie 


„ Hue* 


17. 


6, „ ferunt 


„ gerit 


18. 


10, „ araret 


„ ararit 


22. 


18, „ viderentur 


„ videretur* 


26. 


50, „ numinibus 


„ nominibus 


39. 


280, „ Optem, 


„ Optem (without comma) 


51. 


664, „ ramos 


„ remos 



* These are not Burmann's readings ; hut they appear to 
me to be right 
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AMORES. 
On the Death of Corinnds Parrot. 

[Lib. ii. Eleg. 6.] 

Psittacus Eois imitatrix ales ab Indis 

Occidit : exsequias ite frequenter aves. 
Ite piae volucres et plangite pectora pennis, 

Et rigido teneras ungue notate genas. 
Horrida pro moestis lanietur pluma capillis : 

Pro longa resonent carmina vestra tuba. 
Quid scelus Ismarii quereris Philomela tyranni 1 

Expleta est annis ista querela suis. 
Alitis in rarae miserum devertite fiinus. 

Magna sed antiqua est causa doloris Itys. 
Omnes quae liquido libratis in aere cursus, 

Tu tamen ante alias turtur amice dole. 
Plena fu.it vobis omni concordia vita, 

Et stetit ad finem longa tenaxque fides. 
Quod fuit Argolico juvenis Phoceus Orestae 

Hoc tibi dum licuit psittace turtur erat. 
Quid tamen ista fides ? quid rari forma colons ? 

Quid tox mutandis ingeniosa sonis ) 
B 
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Quid juvat ut datus es nostrae placuisse puellae 

Infelix avium gloria 1 nempe jaces. 
Tu poteras virides pennis hebetare smaragdos 

Tincta gerens rubro Punica rostra croco. 
Non fuit in terris vocum simulantior ales, 

Reddebas blaeso tarn bene verba sono. 
Raptus es invidia. Non tu fera bella movebas : 

Garrulus et placidae pacis amator eras. 
Ecce coturnices inter sua proelia vivunt, 

Forsitan et fiunt inde frequenter anus. 
Plenus eras minimo nee prae sermonis amore 

In multos poteras ora vacare cibos. 
Nux erat esca tibi causaeque papavera somni, 

Pellebatque sitim simplicis humor aquae. 
Vivit edax vultur ducensque per aera gyros 

Miliius et pluviae graculus auctor aquae : 
Vivit et armiferae cornix invisa Minervae ; 

Ilia quidem saeclis vix moritura novem. 
Occidit ilia loquax humanae vocis imago 

Psittacus extremo munus ab orbe datum. 
Optima prima fere manibus rapiuntur avaris ; 

Implentur numeris deteriora suis. 
Tristia Phyllacidae Thersites fun era vidit : 

Jamque cinis vivis fratribus Hector erat 
Quid referam timidae pro te pia vota puellae 

Vota procelloso per mare rapta Noto? 
Septima lux aderat non exhibitura sequentem, 

Et stabat vacua jam tibi Parca colo. 
Non tamen ignavo stupuerunt verba palato. 

Clamavit moriens lingua, Corinna vale ! 
Colle sub Elysio nigra nemus ilice frondens, 

Udaque perpetuo gramine terra viret. 



Si qua fides dubiis volucrum locus ille piarum 

Dicitur obscaenae quo prohibentur aves. 
Illic innocui late pascuntur olores, 

Et vivax phoenix unica semper avis. 
Explicat ipsa suas ales Junonia pennas : 

Oscula dat cupido blanda columba mari. 
Psittacus has inter nemorali sede receptus 

Convertit volucres in sua verba pias. 
Ossa tegit tumulus: tumulus pro corpore parvus; 

Quo lapis exiguus par sibi carmen habet : 
Colligor ex ipso do-minae placuisse sepukro. 

Orafuere mihi plus ave docta loqui. 



To Corinna going to Sea. 

[Eleg. 11.] 

Pbima malas docuit mirantibus aequoris undis 

Peliaco pinus vertice caesa vias : 
Quae concurrentes inter temeraria cautes 

Conspicuam fulvo vellere vexit ovem. 
utinam remo ne quis freta longa moveret, 

Argo funestas pressa bibisset aquas ! 
Ecce fugit notumque torum sociosque Penates, 

Fallacesque vias ire Corinna parat. 
Quid tibi, me miserum 1 Zephyros Eurosque timebo, 

Et gelidum Borean egelidumque Notum? 
Non illic urbes non tu mirabere silvas ; 

Una est injusti caerula forma maris. 
Nee medius tenues conchas pictosve lapillos 

Pontus habet : bibuli littoris ilia mora est. 



Littora marmoreis pedibus signanda puellae. 

Hactenus est tutum : caetera caeca via est. 
Et vobis alii ventorum proelia narrent ; 

Quas Scylla infestet quasve Charybdis aquas : 
Et quibus emineant violenta Ceraunia saxis : 

Quo lateant Syrtes quove Malea sinu. 
Haec alii referant : at vos quod quisque loquetur 

Credite : credenti nulla procella nocet. 
Sero respicitur tellus ubi fune soluto 

Currit in immensum panda carina salum. 
Navita sollicitus jam ventos horret iniquos, 

Et prope tarn letum quam prope cernit aquam. 
Quid si concussas Triton exasperet undas ? 

Quam tibi sit toto nullus in ore color ! 
Turn generosa voces fecundae sidera Ledae : 

Et Felix dicas quern sua terra tenet ! 
Tutius est fovisse torum, legisse libellos, 

Threiciam digitis increpuisse lyram. 
At si vana ferunt volucres mea dicta procellae 

Aequa tamen puppi sit Galatea tuae. 
Vestrum crimen erit talis jactura puellae 

Nerei'desque deae Nerei'dumque pater. 
Vade memor nostri vento reditura secundo : 

Impleat ilia tuos fortior aura sinus. 
Tunc mare in haec magnus proclinet littora Nereus : 

Hue venti spirent : hue agat aestus aquas. 
Ipsa roges, Zephyri veniant in lintea pleni : 

Ipsa tua moveas turgida vela manu. 
Primus ego adspiciam notam de littore pinum 

Et dicam, Nostros advehit ilia deos : 
Excipiamque humeris et multa sine ordine carpam 

Oscula. Pro reditu victima vota cadet. 



Inque tori formam molles sternentur arenae, 

Et tumulus mensae quilibet instar erit: 
Illic apposito narrabis multa Lyaeo, 

Paene sit ut mediis obruta navis aquis : 
Dumque ad me ptoperas nee iniquae tempora noctis 

Nee te praecipites extimuisse Notos. 
Omnia pro veris credam sint ficta licebit: 

Cur ego non votis blandiar ipse meis ? 
Haec mihi quamprimum coelo nitidissimus alto 

Lucifer admisso tempora portet equo. 



On the Death of Tibullus. 

[Lib. iii. Eleg. 9.] 

Memnona si mater mater ploravit Achillen 

Et tangunt magnas tristia fata deas ; 
Flebilis indignos Elegei'a solve capillos. 

Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit ! 
Hie tui vates operis tua fama Tibullus 

Ardet in exstructo corpus inane rogo. 
Ecce puer Veneris fert eversamque pharetram 

Et fractos arcus et sine luce facem. 
Adspice demissis ut eat miserabilis alis 

Pectoraque infesta tundat aperta manu. 
Excipiunt sparsi lacrimas per colla capilli 

Oraque singultu concutiente sonant. 
Fratris in Aeneae sic ilium funere dicunt 

Egressum tectis pulcher Iiile tuis. 
Nee minus est confusa Venus moriente Tibullo 

Quam juyenis rupit quum ferus inguen aper. 



At sacri vates et divum cura vocamur : 

Sunt etiam qui nos numen habere putent. 
Scilicet omne sacrum mors importuna profanat : 

Omnibus obscuras injicit ilia manus. 
Quid pater Ismario quid mater profuit Orpheo? 

Carmine quid victas obstupuisse feras? 
Aelinon in silvis idem pater aelinon altis 

Dicitur invita concinuisse lyra. 
Adspice Maeoniden a quo ceu fonte perenni 

Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis ; 
Hunc quoque summa dies nigro submersit Averno : 

Diflugiunt avidos carmina sola rogos. 
Durat opus vatum Trojani fama laboris 

Tardaque nocturno tela retexta dolo. 
Sic Nemesis longum sic Delia nomen habebunt, 

Altera cura recens altera primus amor. 
Quid vos sacra juvant? quid nunc Aegyptia prosunt 

Sistra? quid in vacuo secubuisse toro? 
Quum rapiant mala fata bonos (ignoscite fasso) 

Sollicitor nullos esse putare deos. 
Vive pius moriere pius? Cole sacra colentem 

Mors gravis a templis in cava busta trahet. 
Carminibus confide bonis; jacet ecce Tibullus. 

Vix manet e tanto parva quod urna capit. 
Tene sacer vates flammae rapuere rogales 1 

Pectoribus pasci nee timuere tuis? 
Aurea sanctorum potuissent templa deorum 

Urere, quae tantum sustinuere nefas. 
Avertit vultus Erycis quae possidet arces. 

Sunt quoque qui lacrimas continuisse negant. 
Sed tamen hoc melius quam si Phaeacia tellus 

Ignotum vili supposuisset humo, 



Hinc certe madidos fugientis pressit ocellos 

Mater et in cineres ultima dona tulit. 
Hinc soror in partem misera cum matre doloris 

Venit inornatas dilaniata comas : 
Cumque tuis sua junxerunt Nemesisque priorque 

Oscula nee solos destituere rogos. 
Delia discedens Felicius inquit amata 

Sum tibi : vixisti dum tuus ignis eram. 
Cui Nemesis, Quid ais 1 Tibi sint mea damna dolori, 

Me tenuit moriens deficiente manu. 
Si tamen e nobis aliquid nisi nomen et umbra 

Kestat in Elysia valle Tibullus erit. 
Obvius huic venies hedera juvenilia cinctus 

Tempora cum Calvo docte Catulle tuo : 
Tu quoque si falsum est temerati crimen amici 
' Sanguinis atque animae prodige Galle tuae. 
His comes umbra tua est, si qua est modo corporis umbra. 

Auxisti numeros culte Tibulle pios. 
Ossa quieta precor tuta requiescite in urna 

Et sit humus cineri non onerosa tuo. 



Description of a Procession at the Festival of 
Juno at Veii. 

[Eleg. 13.] 

Quum mihi pomiferis conjux foret orta Faliscis 

Moenia contigimus victa Camille tibi. 
Casta sacerdotes Junoni festa parabant 

Per celebres ludos indigenamque bovem. 
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Grande morae pretium ritus cognoscere quamvis 

Difficilis clivis hue via praebet iter. 
Stat vetus et densa praenubilus arbore lucus. 

Adspice; concedas minimis esse locum. 
Accipit ara preces votivaque tura piorum, 

Ara per antiquas facta sine arte manus. 
Hie ubi praesonuit sollenni tibia cantu 

It per velatas annua pompa vias. 
Ducuntur niveae populo plaudente juvencae 

Quas aluit campis herba Falisca suis, 
Et vituli nondum metuenda fronte minaces, 

Et minor ex humili victima porcus hara, 
Duxque gregis cornu per tempora dura recurvo. 

Invisa est dominae sola capella deae. 
Illius indicio silvis inventa sub altis 

Dicitur inceptam destituisse fugam. 
Nunc quoque per pueros jaculis incessitur index 

Et pretium auctori vulneris ipsa datur. 
Qua ventura dea est juvenes timidaeque puellae 

Praeverrunt latas veste jacente vias. 
Virginei crines auro gemmaque premuntur 

Et tegit auratos palla superba pedes. 
More patrum sancto velatae vestibus albis 

Tradita supposito vertice sacra ferunt. 
Ore favent populi tunc quum venit aurea pompa : 

Ipsa sacerdotes subsequiturque suas. 
Argiva est pompae facies. Agamemnone caeso 

Et scelus et patrias fugit Halesus opes. 
Jamque pererratis profugus terraque fretoque 

Moenia felici condidit alta manu. 
Ille suos docuit Junonia sacra Faliscos. 

Sint mihi sint populo semper arnica suo. 



TRISTIA. 

Ovid was banished by Augustus to Tomi, a town situated on 
the shores of the Euxine, for some reason which was never 
made public. He wrote the Tristia during his residence 
in that place, from whence he never returned. 



He relates his feelings and the scene which occurred 
when he was leaving Rome. 

[Lib. i. Eleg. 3.] 

Quum subit illius tristissima noctis imago • 

Quae mihi supremum tempus in Urbe fuit : 
Quum repeto noctem qua tot mihi cara reliqui, 

Labitur ex oculis nunc quoque gutta meis. 
Jam prope lux aderat qua me discedere Caesar 

Finibus extremae jusserat Ausoniae. 
Nee mens nee spatium fuerant satis apta parandi : 

Torpuerant longa pectora nostra mora. 
Non mihi servorum comitis non cura legendi : 

Non aptae profugo vestis opisve fuit. 
Non aliter stupui quam qui Jovis ignibus ictus 

Vivit et est vitae nescius ipse suae. 
TJt tamen hanc animi nubem dolor ipse removit, 

Et tandem sensus convaluere mei ; 
Alloquor extremum moestos abiturus amicos 

Qui modo de multis unus et alter erant. 
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Uxor amans flentem flens acrius ipsa tenebat 

Imbre per indignas usque cadente genas. 
Nata procul Libycis aberat diversa sub oris, 

Nee poterat fati certior esse mei. 
Quodcuuque adspiceres luctus gemitusque sonabant, 

Formaque non taciti funeris intus erat. 
Femina virque meo pueri quoque fiinere moerent, 

Inque domo lacrimas angulus omnis habet. 
Si licet exemplis in parvo grandibus uti 

Haec facies Trojae quum caperetur.erat. 
Jamque quiescebant voces hominumque canumque, 

Lunaque noctumos alta regebat equos. 
Hanc ego suspiciens et ab hac Capitolia cernens 

Quae nostro frustra juncta fuere Lari : 
Numina vicinis habitantia sedibus inquam 

Jamque oculis nunquam templa videnda meis, 
Dique relinqnendi quos Urbs habet alta Quirini 

Este salutati tempus in omne mihi. 
Et quamquam sero clypeum post vulnera sumo, 

Attamen hanc odiis exonerate fugam ; 
Coelestique viro quis me deceperit error 

Dicite, pro culpa ne scelus esse putet. 
Ut quae sentitis poenae quoque sentiat auctor. 

Placato possum non miser esse deo. 
Hac prece adoravi Superos ego : pluribus uxor, 

Singultu medios praepediente sonos. 
Ilia etiam ante Lares passis prostrata capillis 

Contigit exstinctos ore tremente focos : 
Multaque in aversos efradit verba Penates 

Pro deplorato non valitura viro. 
Jamque morae spatium nox praecipitata negabat, 

Versaque ab axe suo Parrhasis Arctos erat. 
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Quid facerem 1 blando patriae retinebar amore : 

Ultima sed jussae nox erat ilia fugae. 
Ah quoties aliquo dixi properante, Quid urges 1 

Vel quo festines ire vel unde vide. 
Ah quoties certain me sum mentitus habere 

Horam propositae quae foret apta viae. 
Ter limen tetigi ; ter sum revocatus : et ipse 

Indulgens animo pes mihi tardus erat. 
Saepe Vale dicto rursus sum multa locutus ; 

Et quasi discedens oscula summa dedi. 
Saepe eadem mandata dedi : meque ipse fefelli, 

Respiciens oculis pignora cara meis. [quam : 

Denique, Quid propero 1 Scythia est, quo mittimur, in- 

Eoma relinquenda est : utraque justa mora. 
Uxor in aeternum vivo mihi viva negatur ; » 

Et domus et fidae dulcia membra domus : 
Quosque ego fraterno dilexi more sodales, 

O mihi Thesea pectora juncta fide ! 
Dum licet amplectar : nunquam fortasse licebit 

Amplius. In lucro quae datur hora mihi est. 
Nee mora : sermonis verba imperfecta relinquo 

Complectens animo proxima quaeque meo. 
Dum loquor et flemus coelo nitidissimus alto 

Stella gravis nobis Lucifer ortus erat. 
Dividor haud aliter quam si mea membra relinquam : 

Et pars abrumpi corpore visa suo est. 
Turn vero exoritur clamor gemitusque meorum 

Et feriunt moestae pectora nuda manus. 
Turn vero conjux humeris abeuntis inhaerens 

Miscuit haec lacrimis tristia dicta suis : 
Non potes avelH : simul ah ! simul ibimus inquit 

Te sequar et conjux exsulis exsul ero. 
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Et mihi facta via est et me capit ultima tellus. 

Accedam profiigae sarcina parva rati. 
Te j ubet e patria discedere Caesaris ira; 

Me pietas. Pietas haec mihi Caesar erit. 
Talia tentabat : sic et tentayerat ante : 

Vixque dedit victas utilitate manus. 
Egredior sive illud erat sine fiinere ferri, 

Squalidus immissis hirta per ora comis. 
Ilia dolore amens tenebris narratur obortis 

Semianimis media procubuisse domo ; 
Utque resurrexit foedatis pulvere turpi 

Crinibus et gelida membra levavit humo ; 
Se modo desertos modo deplorasse Penates; 

Nomen et erepti saepe vocasse viri : 
Nee gemuisse minus quam si nataeve meumve 

Vidisset structos corpus habere rogos : 
Et voluisse mori et moriendo ponere sensus, 

Kespectuque tamen non periisse mei. 
Vivat et absentem quoniam sic fata tulerunt 

Vivat et auxilio sublevet usque suo. 



He describes the stormy weather he met with on 
his voyage, 

[Eleg. 4.] 

Tinguitur Oceano custos Erymanthidos Ursae 
Aequoreasque suo sidere turbat aquas : 

Nos tamen Ionium non nostra findimus aequor 
Sponte, sed audaces cogimur esse metu. 

Me miserum ! quantis nigrescunt aequora ventis 
Erutaque ex imis fervet arena vadis ! 
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Monte nee inferior prorae puppique recurvae 

Insilit et pictos verberat unda deos ! 
Pinea texta sonant ; pulsi stridore rudentes ; 

Adgemit et nostris ipsa carina malis. 
Navita confessus gelido pallore timorem 

Jam sequitur victam non regit arte ratem : 
TJtque parum validus non proficientia rector 

Cervicis rigidae frena remittit equo, 
Sic non quo voluit sed quo rapit impetus undae 

Aurigam video vela dedisse rati. 
Quodnisi mutatas emiserit Aeolus auras 

In loca jam nobis non adeunda ferar. 
Nam procul Illyriis laeva de parte relictis 

Interdicta mihi cernitur Italia. 
Desinat in vetitas quaeso contendere terras 

Et mecum magno pareat ilia deo. 
Dum loquor et cupio pariter timeoque repelli 

Increpuit quantis viribus unda latus ! 
Parcite caerulei vos saltern numina ponti 

Infestumque mihi sit satis esse Jovem. 
Vos animam saevae fessam subducite morti 

Si modo qui periit non periisse* potest. 



He reproaches a friend with having forsaken him 
in his misfortunes, 

[Eleg. 8.] 

In caput alta suum labentur ab aequore retro 
Flumina conversis Solque recurret equis ; 

Terra feret stellas; coelum findetur aratro; 
Unda dabit flammas; et dabit ignis aquas: 
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Omnia naturae praepostera legibus ibunt; 

Parsque suum mundi nulla tenebit iter : 
Omnia jam fient fieri quae posse negabam : 

Et nihil est de quo non sit habenda fides : 
Haec ego vaticinor quia sum deceptus ab illo 

Laturum misero quern mini rebar opem. 
Tantane te fallax cepere oblivia nostri, 

Afflictumne fuit tantus adire timor, 
Ut neque respiceres nee solarere jacentem 

Dure neque exsequias prosequerere meas? 
IUud amicitiae sanctum ac venerabile nomen 

Ke tibi pro vili sub pedibusque jacet. 
Quid fuit ingenti prostratum mole sodalem 

Visere et alloquii parte levare tui, 
Inque meos si non lacrimam dimittere casus, 

Pauca tamen ficto verba dolore queri, 
Idque quod ignoti faciunt valedicere saltern, 

Et vocem populi publicaque ora sequi? 
Denique lugubres vultus, nunquamque videndos 

Cernere supremo dum licuitque die? 
Dicendumque semel toto non amplius aevo 

Accipere et parili recldere voce, Vale? 
At fecere alii nullo mihi foedere juncti 

Et lacrimas animi signa dedere sui. 
Quid nisi convictu causisque valentibus essem 

Temporis et longi vinctus amore tibi? 
Quid nisi tot lusus et tot mea seria nosses, 

Tot nossem lusus seriaque ipse tua? 
Quid si duntaxat Eomae mihi cognitus esses, 

Adscitus toties in genus omne joci? 
Cunctane in aequoreos abierunt irrita ventos? 

Cunctane Lethaeis mersa feruntur aquis ? 
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Non ego te placida genitum reor urbe Quirini ; 

Urbe meo quae jam non adeunda pede est : 
Sed scopulis Ponti quos haec habet ora sinistri : 

Inque feris Scythiae Sarmaticisque jugis. 
Et tua sunt silicis circum praecordia venae; 

Et rigidum feni semina pectus habent. 
Quaeque tibi quondam tenero ducenda palato 

Plena dedit nutrix ubera tigris erat. 
At mala nostra minus quam nunc aliena putares, 

Duritiaeque mihi non agerere reus. 
Sed quoniam accedit fatalibus hoc quoque damnis, 

Ut careant numeris tempora prima suis; 
Effice peccati ne sim memor hujus et illo 

Officium laudem quo queror ore tuura. 



He describes his desire to return, and Ms miserable 
condition in exile. 

[Lib. iii. Eleg. 8.] 

Nunc ego Triptolemi cuperem conscendere currus 

Misit in ignotam qui rude semen humum : 
Nunc ego Medeae vellem frenare dracones 

Quos habuit fugiens arce Corinthe tua : 
Nunc ego jactandas optarem sumere pennas, 

Sive tuas Perseu, Daedale sive tuas : 
Ut tenera nostris cedente volatibus aura 

Adspicerem patriae dulce repente solum : 
Desertaeque domus vultum memoresque sodales 

Caraque praecipue conjugis ora mihi. 
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Stulte quid O frustra votis puerilibus optas 

Quae non ulla tibi fertque feretque dies ? 
Si semel optandum est Augustum numen adora 

Et quern sensisti rite precare deum. 
Hie tibi pennasque potest currusque volucres 

Tradere. Det reditum protinus ales ens. 
Si precer haec (neque enim possum majora precari), 

Ne mea sint timeo vota modesta parum. 
Forsitan hoc olim quum se satiayerit ira, 

Turn quoque sollicita mente rogandus erit. 
Quod minus interea est instar mihi muneris ampli, 

Ex his me jubeat quolibet ire locis. 
Nee coelum nee aquae feciunt nee terra nee aurae 

Et mihi perpetuus corpora languor habet. 
Seu vitiant artus aegrae eontagia mentis : 

Siye mei causa est in regione mali : 
Ut tetigi Pontum yexant insomnia vixque 

Ossa tegit macies nee juvat ora cibus : 
Quique per autumnum percussis frigore primo 

Est color in foliis quae nova laesit hiems, 
Is mea membra tenet nee viribus allevor ullis; 

Et nunquam queruli causa doloris abest. 
Nee melius valeo quam corpore mente, sed aegra est 

Utraque pars aeque binaque damna fero : 
Haeret et ante oculos veluti spectabile corpus 

Adstat Fortunae forma legenda meae. 
Quumque locum moresque hominum cultusque sonumque 

Cernimus, et quid sim quid fuerimque subit ; 
Tantus amor necis est querar ut cum Caesaris ira 

Quod non offensas vindicet ense suas. 
At quoniam semel est odio civiliter usus 

Mutato levior sit fuga nostra loco. 
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He describes the opening of spring, and hopes for 
the arrival of ships with tidings from Rome. 

[Eleg. 12.] 

Frigora jam Zephyri minuunt annoque peracto 

Longior antiquis visa Maeotis hiems : 
Impositamque sibi qui non bene pertulit Hellen 

Tempora nocturnis aequa diurna facit. 
Jam violam puerique legunt hilaresque puellae 

Rustica quam nullo terra serente ferunt, 
Prataque pubescunt variorum flore colorum 

Indocilique loquax gutture vernat avis : 
Utque malae crimen matris deponat hirundo 

Sub trabibus cunas parvaque tecta facit : 
Herbaque quae latuit Cerealibus obruta sulcis 

Exserit e tepida molle cacumen humo : 
Quoque loco est vitis de palmite gemma movetur, 

Nam procul a Getico litore vitis abest, 
Quoque loco est arbor turgescit in arbore ramus, 

Nam procul a Geticis finibus arbor abest. 
Otia nunc istic, junctisque ex ordine ludis 

Cedunt verbosi garrula bella fori. 
Lusus equo nunc est, levibus nunc luditur armis; 

Nunc pila nunc celeri volvitur orbe trochus. 
Nunc ubi perfusa est oleo labente juventus 

Defessos artus Yirgine tinguit aqua. 
Scena viget studiisque favor distantibus ardet : 

Proque tribus resonant terna theatra Foris. 
quater et quoties non est numerare beatum 

Non interdicta cui licet Urbe frui ! 
c 
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At mihi seDtitur nix verno sole soluta, 

Quaeque lacu duro vix fodiantur aquae. 
Nee mare concrescit glacie nee ut ante per Istrum 

Stridula Sauromates plaustra bubulcus agit 
.Incipient aliquae tamen hue adnare carinae, 

Hospitaque in Ponti littore puppis erit. 
Sedulus occurra^ nautae, dictaque salute, 

Quid veniat quaeram quisve quibusve locis. 
Ille quidem minim nisi de regione propinqua 

Non nisi vicinas tutus araret aquas. 
Earus ab Italia tantum mare navita transit : 
Littora rarus in haec portubus orba venit. 
Sive tamen Graeca scierit sive ille Latina 

Voce loqui (certe gratior hujus erit) : 
Fas quoque ab ore freti longaeque Propontidos undis 

Hue aliquem certo vela dedisse Noto : 
Quisquis is est memori rumorem voce referre 

Et fieri famae parsque gradusque potest. 
Is precor auditos possit narrare triumphos 

Caesaris et Latio reddita vota Jovi; 
Teque rebellatrix tandem Germania magni 
Triste caput pedibus supposuisse ducis. 
Haec mihi qui referet quae non vidisse dolebo 

Ille meae domui protinus hospes erit. 
Heu mihi! jamne domus Scythico Nasonis in orbe est? 

Jamque suum mihi dat pro Lare poena locum? 
Di faciant Caesar non hie penetrale domumque, 
Hospitium poenae sed velit esse meae. 
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He declares that time, which makes an impression 
on all other things, makes none upon his sorrow, 
which grows more intolerable by continuance. 

[Lib. iv. Eleg. 6.] 

Tempore ruricolae patiens fit taurus aratri 

Praebet et incurvo colla premenda jugo : 
Tempore paret equus lentis animosus habenis 

Et placido duros accipit ore lupos : 
Tempore Poenorum compescitur ira leonum 

Nee feritas animo quae fuit ante manet : 
Quaeque sui monitis obtemperat Inda magistri 

Bellua servitium tempore victa subit. 
Tempus ut extentis tumeat facit uva racemis 

Vixque merum capiant grana quod intus habent. 
Tempus et in canas semen producit aristae; 

Et ne sint tristi poma sapore facit. 
Hoc tenuat dentem terras renovantis aratri, 

Hoc rigidas silices hoc adamanta terit. 
Hoc etiam saevas paulatim mitigat iras, 

Hoc minuit luctus moestaque corda levat. 
Cuncta potest igitur tacito pede lapsa vetustas, 

Praeterquam curas attenuare meas. 
Ut patria careo bis frugibus area trita est, 

Dissiluit nudo pressa bis uva pede : 
Nee quaesita tamen spatio patientia longo est, 

Mensque mali sensum nostra recentis habet. 
Scilicet et veteres fugiunt juga curva juvenci ; 

Et domitus freno saepe repugnat equus. 
Tristior est etiam praesens aerumna priore : 

Ut sit enim sibi par crevit et aucta mora est 
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Nee tarn nota mihi quam sunt mala nostra fuerunt : 

Sed magis hoc, quo sunt cognitiora, gravant. 
Est quoque non minimum vires afferre recentes; 

Nee praeconsumtum temporis esse malis. 
Fortior in fulva novus est luctator arena 

Quam cui sunt tarda brachia fessa mora. 
Integer est melior nitidis gladiator in armis 

Quam cui tela suo sanguine tincta rubent. 
Fert bene praecipites navis modo facta procellas : 

Quamlibet exiguo solvitur imbre vetus. 
Nos quoque quae ferimus tulimus patientius ante, 

Et mala sunt longa multiplicata die.' 
Credite deficio nostroque a corpore quantum 

Auguror accedent tempora parva malis. 
Nam neque sunt vires neque qui color esse solebat ; 

Vixque habeo tenuem quae tegat ossa cutem. 
Corpore sed mens est aegro magis aegra, malique 

In circumspectu stat sine fine sui. 
Urbis abest facies ; absunt mea cura sodales ; 

Et qua nulla mihi carior uxor abest. 
Vulgus adest Scythicum braccataque turba Getarum. 

Sic mala quae video non videoque nocent. 
Una tamen spes est quae me solatur in istis 

Haec fore morte mea non diuturna mala. 
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He complains that, being now past fifty, he is de- 
prived of the comforts of home, which he had 
looked for in his old age. 

[Eleg. 8.] 

Jam mea cygneas imitantur tempora plumas 

Inficit et nigras alba senecta comas : 
Jam subeunt anni fragiles et inertior aetas 

Jamque parum firmo me mihi ferre grave est. 
Nunc erat ut posito deberem fine laborum 

Vivere me nullo soliicitante metu : 
Quaeque meae semper placuerunt otia menti 

Carpere et in studiis molliter esse meis : 
Et parvam celebrare domum veteresque Penates ; 

Et quae nunc domino rura paterna carent : 
Inque sinu dominae carisque nepotibus inque 

Securus patria consenuisse mea. 
Haec mea sic quondam peragi speraverat aetas : 

Hos ego sic annos ponere dignus eram. 
Non ita dis visum ; qui me terraque marique 

Actum Sarmaticis exposuere locis. 
In cava ducuntur quassae navalia puppes, 

Ne temere in mediis dissoluantur aquis. 
Ne cadat et multas palmas inhonestet adeptas 

Languidus in pratis gramina carpit equus. 
Miles ubi emeritis non est satis utilis annis 

Ponit ad antiquos quae tulit arma Lares. 
Sic igitur tarda vires minuente senecta 

Me quoque donari jam rude tempus erat, 
Tempus erat nee me peregrinum ducere coelum 

Nee siccam Getico fonte levare sitim : 
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Sed modo quos habui vacuos secedere in hortos; 

Nunc hominum visu rursus et Urbe frui. 
Sic animo quondam non divinante futura 

Optabam placide vivere posse senex. 
Fata repugnarunt quae quum mini tempora prima 

Moliia praebuerint posteriora gravant : 
Jamque decern lustris omni sine labe peractis 

Parte premor vitae deteriore meae : 
Nee procul a metis quas paene tenere videbar 

Curriculo gravis est facta ruina meo. 
Ergo ilium demens in me saevire coegi 

Mitius immensus quo nihil orbis habet : 
Ipsaque delictis victa est clementia nostris : 

Nee tamen errori vita negata meo : 
Vita procul patria peragenda sub axe Boreo 

Qua maris Euxini terra sinistra jacet. 
Hoc mihi si Delphi Dodonaque, diceret ipsa 

Esse viderentur vanus uterque locus. 
Nil adeo validum est adamas licet alliget illud 

Ut maneat rapido firmius igne Jovis. 
Nil ita sublime est supraque pericula tendit 

Non sit ut inferius suppositumque deo. 
Nam quamquam vitio pars est contracta malorum 

Plus tamen exitii numinis ira dedit. 
At vos admoniti nostris quoque casibus este 

Aequantem Superos emeruisse virum. 



He offers to forgive one who has been his enemy, if 
he shall shew sincere repentance. 

[Eleg. 9.] 

Si licet et pateris nomen facinusque tacebo, 

Et tua Lethaeis acta dabuntur aquis : 
Nostraque vincetur lacrimis dementia seris 

Fac modo te pateat poenituisse tui : 
Fac modo te damnes cupiasque eradere vitae 

Tempora si possis Tisiphonaea tuae. 
Sin minus et flagrant odio tua pectora nostro 

Induet infelix anna coacta dolor. 
Sim licet extremum sicut sum missus in orbem 

Nostra suas istuc porriget ira manus. 
Omnia si nescis Caesar mihi jura reliquit, 

Et sola est patria poena carere mea. 
Et patriam modo sit sospes speramus ab illo. 

Saepe Jovis telo quercus adusta viret. 
Denique vindictae si sit mihi nulla facultas 

Pierides vires et sua tela dabunt. 
Ut Scythicis habitem longe submotus in oris 

Siccaque sint oculis proxima signa meis : 
Nostra per immensas ibunt praeconia gentes ; 

Quodque querar notum qua patet orbis erit. 
Ibit ad occasum quidquid dicemus ab ortu : 

Testis et Hesperiae vocis Eous erit. 
Trans ego tellurem trans latas audiar undas : 

Et gemitus vox est magna futura mei. 
Nee tua te sontem tantummodo saecula norint : 
- Perpetuae crimen posteritatis eris. 
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Jam feror in pugnas et nondum cornua sumsi : 

Nee mihi sumendi causa sit ulla velim. 
Circus adhuc cessat : spargit tamen acer arenam 

Taurus et infesto jam pede pulsat humum. 
Hoc quoque quam volui plus est. Cane Musa receptus, 

Dum licet huic nomen dissimulare suum. 



HEROIDES. 



Phyllis to Demophoon. 

She complains of his long absence (1-8) ; tells him how she 
had hoped and invented causes for his delay, but he does 
not come (9-26) ; what fault has she committed but loving 
him? (27-31) ; where are all his vows sworn by so many 
gods ? (32-44) ; she helped his departure, trusting in his 
good faith and the gods (45-54) ; she grieves not that she 
gave him a home but herself, which she did relying on 
his gratitude (55-62) ; what an addition to the achieve- 
ments of his father Theseus will be the betrayal of a trust- 
ing girl (63-74) ; he can only imitate his father in his one 
crime, that of deserting Ariadne ; but she has married 
another, while Phyllis is taunted by all (75-84) ; it would 
be the greatest blessing to her people as to herself if he 
would return, but he will not (85-90) ; how fondly he em- 
braced her when he was going, and bade her expect him 
soon (91-98); how can she expect him? perhaps he is 
already married to another, and has forgotten Phyllis (99- 
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106) ; Phyllis, who entertained him, and gave him wealth, 
I a kingdom, and herself (107-120) ; day and night she 
wanders on the shore, and every ship she thinks is his 
(121-130) ; she is resolved to kill herself, and he will be 
recorded on her tomb as her destroyer (131-Jin.). 

Hospita Demophoon tua te Rhodopeia Phyllis 

Ultra promissum tempus abesse queror. 
Cornua quum Lunae pleno semel orbe coissent, 

Littoribus nostris ancora pacta tua est. 
Luna quater latuit pleno quater orbe recrevit, 5 

Nee vehit Actaeas Sithonis unda rates. 
Tempora si numeres bene quae numeramus amantes 

Non venit ante suum nostra querela diem. 
Spes quoque lenta fuit : tarde quae credita laedunt 

Credimus: in vita nunc et amante nocent. 10 

Saepe fui mendax pro te mihi : saepe putavi 

Alba procellosos vela referre Notos. 
Thesea devovi quia te dimittere nollet; 

Nee tenuit cursus forsitan ille tuos. 
Interdum timui ne dum vada tendis ad Hebri 15 

Mersa foret cana naufraga puppis aqua. 
Saepe deos supplex pro te scelerate rogavi 

Cum prece turicremis devenerata focis. 
Saepe videns ventos caelo pelagoque faventes 

Ipsa mihi dixi : Si valet ille venit. 20 

Denique fidus amor quidquid properantibus obstat 

Finxit et ad causas ingeniosa fui. 
At tu lent us abes : nee te jurat a reducunt 

Numina nee nostro motus amore redis. 
Demophoon ventis et verba et vela dedisti, 25 

Vela queror reditu verba carere fide. 



Die mihi quid feci nisi non sapienter amavi? 

Crimine te potui demeruisse meo. 
Unum in me scelus est quod te scelerate recepi, 

Sed scelus hoc meriti pondus et instar habet. 30 

Jura fides ubi nunc commissaque dextera dextrae 

Quique erat in falso plurimus ore deus? 
Promissus socios ubi nunc Hymenaeus in annos 

Qui mihi conjugii sponsor et obses erat? 
Per mare quod totum ventis agitatur et undis ; 35 

Per quod saepe ieras per quod iturus eras : 
Perque tuum mihi jurasti (nisi fictus et ille est), 

Concita qui ventis aequora mulcet avum : 
Per Venerem nimiumque mihi facientia tela, 

Altera tela arcus altera tela faces : 40 

Junonemque toris quae praesidet alma maritis 

Et per taediferae mystica sacra deae, 
Si de tot laesis sua numina quisque deorum 

Vindicet in poenas non satis unus eris. 
At laceras etiam puppes furiosa refeci 45 

Ut qua desererer firma carina foret : 
Remigiumque dedi quo me fugiturus abires. 

Heu patior telis vulnera facta meis ! 
Credidimus blandis quorum tibi copia verbis ; 

Credidimus generi numinibusque tuis : 50 

Credidimus lacrimis : an et hae simulare docentur? 

Hae quoque habent artes quaque jubentur eunt? 
Dis quoque credidimus : quo jam tot pignora nobis? 

Parte satis potui qualibet inde capi. 
Nee moveor quod te juvi portuque locoque : 55 

Debuit hoc meriti summa fuisse mei. 
Turpiter hospitium lecto cumulasse jugali 

Poenitet et lateri conseruisse latus. 
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Quae fait ante illam mallem suprema fuisset 

Nox mihi dum potui Phyllis honesta mori. 60 

Speravi melius quia me meruisse putari. 

Quaecumque ex merito spes venit aequa venit. 
Fallere credentem non est operosa puellam 

Gloria; simplicitas digna favore fait. 
Sum decepta tuis et amans et femina verbis. 65 

Di faciant laudis summa sit ista tuae : 
Inter et Aegidas media statuaris in urbe : 

Magnificus titulis stet pater ante suis. 
Quum faerit Sciron lectus torvusque Procrustes 

Et Sinis et tauri mistaque forma viri ; 70 

Et domitae bello Thebae fasique Bimembres 

Et pulsata nigri regia caeca dei : 
Hoc tua post ilium titulo signetur imago : 

Hie est cujus amans hospita capta dolo est. 
De tanta rerum turba factisque parentis 75 

Sedit in ingenio Cressa relicta tuo. 
Quod solum excusat solum miraris in illo. 

Heredem patriae perfide fraudis agis. 
Ilia (nee invideo), fruitur meliore marito : 

Inque capistratis tigribus alta sedet : 80 

At mea despecti fagiunt connubia Thraces, 

Quod feror externum praeposuisse meis. 
Atque aliquis Doctas jam nunc eat inquit Athenas. 

Armiferam Thracen qui regat alter erit. 
Exitus acta probat : careat successibus opto 85 

Quisquis ab eventu facta notanda putat. 
At si nostra tuo spumescant aequora remo 

Jam mihi jam dicar consuluisse meis. 
Sed neque consului nee te mea regia tanget 

Fessave Bistonia membra lavabis aqua. 90 
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Ilia ineis oculis species abeuntis inhaeret, 

Quum premeret portus classis itura meos. 
Ausus es amplecti colloque infusus amantis 

Oscula per longas jungere pressa moras : 
Cumque tuis lacrimis lacrimas confundere nostras 95 

Quodque foret velis aura secunda queri : 
Et mihi discedens suprema dicere voce : 

Phylli face exspectes Demophoonta tuum. 
Exspectem qui me nunquam visurus abisti? 

Exspectem pelago vela negata meo? 100 

Et tamen exspecto : redeas modo serus amanti : 

Ut tua sit solo tempore lapsa fides. 
Quid precor infelix? Jam te tenet altera conjux 

Forsitan et nobis qui male favit amor. 
Utque tibi excidimus nullam puto Phyllida nosti. 105 

Hei mihi ! si quae sim Phyllis et unde rogas : 
Quae tibi Demophoon longis erroribus acto 

Threicios portus hospitiumque dedi : 
Cujus opes auxere meae : cui dives egenti 

Munera multa dedi multa datura fui : 110 

Quae tibi subjeci latissima regna Lycurgi, 

Nomine femineo vix satis apta regi : 
Qua patet umbrosum Ehodope glacialis ad Haemum 

Et sacer admissas exigit Hebrus aquas : 
Cui mea virginitas avibus libata sinistris 115 

Castaque fallaci zona recincta manu. 
Pronuba Tisiphone thalamis ululavit in illis 

Et cecinit moestum devia carmen avis. 
Adfuit Alecto brevibus torquata colubris 

Suntque sepulcrali lumina mota face. 120 

Moesta tamen scopulos fruticosaque littora calco 

Quaque patent oculis aequora lata meis. 
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Sive die laxatur humus seu frigida lucent 

Sidera prospicio quis freta ventus agat : 
Et quaecumque procul venientia lintea vidi 125 

Protinus ilia meos auguror esse deos. 
In freta procurro vix me retinentibus undis f 

Mobile qua primas porrigit aequor aquas. 
Quo magis accedunt minus et minus utilis adsto; 

Linquor et ancillis excipienda cado. 130 

Est sinus adductos modice falcatus in arcus : 

Ultima praerupta cornua mole rigent. 
Hinc mihi suppositas immittere corpus in undas 

Mens fuit et quoniam fallere pergis erit. 
Ad tua me fluctus projectam littora portent 135 

Occurramque oculis intumulata tuis. 
Duritia ferrum ut superes adamantaque teque : 

Non tibi sic dices Phylli sequendus eram. 
Saepe venenorum sitis est mihi, saepe cruenta 

Trajectam gladio morte perire juvat. 140 

Colla quoque infidis quae se nectenda lacertis 

Praebuerunt, laqueis implicuisse Hbet. 
Stat nece matura tenerum pensare pudorem; 

In necis electum parva futura mora est 
Inscribere meo causa invidiosa sepulchro: 145 

Aut hoc aut simili carmine notus ens : 
FhyUida Demophoon leto dedit ho&pes amantem : 

IUe neci caicsam praebuit ilia manum. 
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METAMORPHOSES. 

The adventures of Cadmus, and misfortunes of 
his family. 

Europa sister of Cadmus is carried off by Jupiter under the 
form of a bull, and Agenor their father sends Cadmus in 
quest of her. Unable to find his sister, and afraid to return 
without her, he seeks guidance from Apollo, and is directed 
by him to Boeotia (1-27), where he finds and slays the dragon 
of Mars (28-94), and sows the dragon's teeth, from which 
armed men spring up, and fighting destroy one another, all 
but five, with whose help Cadmus builds Thebes (95-130) ; 
his grandson Actaeon sees Diana bathing, and is transformed 
into a stag, and devoured by his own dogs (138-250); his 
daughter Semele is destroyed, and Bacchus, prematurely 
born, is hid in the thigh of Jupiter (253-315) ; Tiresias 
of Thebes deciding a dispute between Jupiter and Juno, 
is struck blind by the one, and gifted with prophecy by 
the other (316-338); he shews his prophetic power by 
foretelling the fate of Narcissus, whose story is told (339- 
510); and the fate of Pentheus, grandson of Cadmus, who, 
intending to expel Bacchus from Thebes, sends his servants 
to seize him at his orgies (528-571); they bring him to 
Pentheus under the form of Acoetes, who relates the story 
of a crew of pirates changed into fish by Bacchus (572- 
700); Pentheus then intrudes upon the orgies himself, 
and is killed by the Bacchanals (701-^n.). 

[Lib. iii.] 
Jamque deus posita fallacis imagine tauri 
Se confessus erat Dictaeaque rura tenebat : 
Quum pater ignarus Cadmo perquirere raptam 
Imperat et poenam si non invenerit addit 
Exsilium, facto pius et sceleratus eodem. 5 
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Orbe pererrato (quia enim deprendere possit 

Furta Jovisl) profugus patriamque iramque parentis 

Vitat Agenorides, Phoebique oracula supplex 

Consulit et quae sit tellus habitanda requirit. 

Bos tibi, Phoebus ait, solis occurret in arvis 10 

Nullum passa jugum curvique immunis aratri. 

Hac duce carpe vias, et qua requieverit herba 

Moenia fac condas Boeotiaque ilia vocato, 

Vix bene Castalio Cadmus descenderat antro : 
Incustoditam lente videt ire juvencam, 15 

Nullum servitii signum cervice gerentem. 
Subsequitur pressoque legit vestigia gressu; 
Auctoremque viae Phoebum taciturnus adorat. 
Jam vada Cephisi Panopesque evaserat arva : 
Bos stetit et tollens spatiosam cornibus altis 20 

Ad coelum frontem mugitibus impulit auras : 
Atque ita respiciens comites sua terga sequentes 
Procubuit, teneraque latus submisit in herba. 
Cadmus agit grates peregrinaeque oscula terrae 
Figit et ignotos montes agrosque salutat. 25 

Sacra Jovi facfcurus erat : jubet ire ministros 
Et petere e vivis libandas fontibus undas. 

Silva vetus stabat nulla violata securi. 
Est specus in medio virgis ac'vimine densus, 
Efficiens humilem lapidum compagibus arcum, 30 

Uberibus fecundus aquis; ubi conditus antro 
Martius anguis erat cristis praesignis et auro. 
Igne mi cant oculi; corpus tumet omne veneno; 
Tresque vibrant linguae; triplici stant ordine dentes. 
Quern postquam Tyria lucum de gente profecti 35 

Infausto tetigere gradu demissaque in undas 
Urna dedit eonitum, longum caput extulit antro 
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Caeruleus serpens horrendaque sibila misit. 

Effluxere urnae manibus sanguisque relinquit 

Corpus et attonitos subitus tremor occupat artus. 40 

Hie volubilibus squamosos nexibus orbes 

Torquet et immensos saltu sinuatur in arcus : 

At media plus parte leves erectus in auras 

Despicit omne nemus : tantoque est corpore quanto 

Si totum spectes geminas qui separat Arctos. 45 

Nee mora : Phoenicas, sive illi tela parabant 

Sive fugam sive ipse timor prohibebat utrumque, 

Occupat; hos morsu, longis complexibus illos, 

Hos necat afflatos funesti tabe veneni. 

Fecerat exiguas jam sol altissimus umbras : 50 

Quae mora sit sociis miratur Agenore natus 

Vestigatque viros. Tegimen derepta leoni 

Pellis erat : telum splendenti lancea ferro 

Et jaculum ; teloque animus praestantior omni. 

Ut nemus intravit letataque corpora vidit 55 

Victoremque supra spatiosi corporis hostem 

Tristia sanguinea lam ben tern vulnera lingua : 

Aut ultor vestrae fidissima corpora mortis 

Aut comes, inquit, ero. Dixit : dextraque molarem 

Sustulit et magnum magno conamine misit. 60 

Illius impulsu quum turribus ardua celsis 

Moenia mota forent ; serpens sine vulnere mansit : 

Loricaeque modo squamis defensus et atrae 

Duritia pellis, validos cute repulit ictus. 

At non duritia jaculum quoque vicit eadem; 65 

Quod medio lentae spinae curvamine fixum 

Constitit ; et toto descendit in ilia ferro. 

Hie dolore ferox caput in sua terga retorsit : 

Yulneraque adspexit : fixumque hastile momordit. 
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Idque ubi vi multa partem labefecit in omnem 70 

Vix tergo eripuit : ferrum tamen ossibus haeret. 
Turn vero postquam solitas accessit ad iras 
Flaga recens plenis tumuerunt guttura venis, 
Spumaque pestiferos circumfluit albida rictus : 
Terraque rasa sonat squamis; quique halitus exit 75 
Ore niger Stygio vitiatas inficit auras. 
Ipse modo immensum spiris facientibus orbem 
Cingitur : interdum longa trabe rectior exstat. 
Impete nunc vasto, ceu concitus imbribus amnis, 
Fertur et obstantes proturbat pectore silvas. 80 

Cedit Agenorides paulum spolioque leonis 
Sustinet incursus instantiaque ora retardat 
Cuspide praetenta. Furit ille et inania duro 
Vulnera dat ferro : figitque in acumine dentes. 
Jamque venenifero sanguis man are palato 85 

Coeperat ; et virides adspergine tinxerat herbas : 
Sed leve vulnus erat quia se retrahebat ab ictu 
Laesaque colla dabat retro plagamque sedere 
Cedendo arcebat nee longius ire sinebat : 
Donee Agenorides conjectum in gutture ferrum 90 

Usque sequens pressit : dum retro quercus eunti 
Obstitit ; et fixa est pariter cum robore cervix. 
Pondere serpentis curvata est arbor, et imae 
Parte flagellari gemuit sua robora caudae. 
Dum spatium victor victi considerat hostis; 95 

Vox subito audita est : neque erat cognoscere promtum, 
Unde: sed audita est; Quid Agenore nate peremtum 
Serpen tern spectas? Et tu spectabere serpens. 
Ille diu pavidus pariter cum mente colorem 
Perdiderat ; gelidoque comae terrore rigebant. 100 

Ecce viri fautrix superas delapsa per auras 

D 
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Pallas adest : motaeque jubet supponere terrae 

Yipereos dentes, populi incrementa futurL 

Faret et ut presso sulcum patefecit aratro 

Spargit humi jussos mortalia semina dentes. 105 

Inde fide majus glebae coepere moveri 

Primaque de sulcis acies apparuit hastae; 

Tegmina mox capitum picto nutantia cono; 

Mox humeri pectusque onerataque brachia telis 

Existunt: crescitque seges clypeata virorum. 110 

Sic ubi tolluntur festis aulaea theatris 

Surgere signa solent; primumque ostendere vultum; 

Caetera paulatim : placidoque educta tenore 

Tota patent; imoque pedes in margine ponunt. 

Territus hoste novo Cadmus capere arma parabat: 115 

Ne cape, de populo quern terra creaverat unus 

Exclamat, nee te civilibus insere bellis : 

Atque ita terrigenis rigido de fratribus unum 

Cominus ense ferit : jaculo cadit eminus ipse. 

Hie quoque qui leto dederat non longius illo 120 

Vivit, et exspirat modo quas acceperat auras : 

Exemploque pari furit omnia turba : suoque 

Marte cadunt subiti per mutua vulnera fratres. 

Jamque brevis spatium vitae sortita juventus 

Sanguineam trepido plangebat pectore matrem, 125 

Quinque superstitibus : quorum fuit unus Echion. 

Is sua jecit humi monitu Tritonidis arma ; 

Fraternaeque fidem pacis petiitque deditque. 

Hos operis comites habuit Sidonius hospes, 

Quum posuit jussam Phoebeis sortibus urbem. 130 

Jam stabant Thebae : poteras jam Cadme videri 
Exsilio felix : soceri tibi Marsque Venusque 
Contigerant; hue adde genus de conjuge tanta, 



Tot natos natasque et pignora cara nepotes : 
Hos quoque jam juvenes. Sed scilicet ultima semper 
Exspectanda dies homini; dicique beatus 136 

Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet. 

Prima nepos inter tot res tibi Cadme secundas 
Causa fuit luctus, alienaque cornua fronti 
Addita, vosque canes satiatae sanguine herili. 140 

At bene si quaeras Fortunae crimen in illo 
Non scelus invenies. Quod enim scelus error habebat) 
Mons erat infectus variarum caede ferarum : 
Jamque dies rerum medius contraxerat umbras, 
Et Sol ex aequo meta distabat utraque; 145 

Quum juvenis placido per devia lustra vagantes 
Participes operum compellat Hyantius ore : 
Lina madent comites ferrumque cruore ferarum, 
Fortunamque dies habuit satis. Altera lucem 
Quum croceis evecta rotis Aurora reducet, 150 

Propositum repetamus opus : nunc Phoebus utraque 
Distat idem terra, finditque vaporibus arva. 
Sistite opus praesens nodosaque tollite lina. 
Jussa viri faciunt intermittuntque laborem. 

Vallis erat piceis et acuta densa cupressu 155 

Nomine Gargaphie succinctae sacra Dianae : 
Cujus in extremo est antrum nemorale recessu 
Arte laboratum nulla : simulaverat artem 
Ingenio Natura suo : nam pumice vivo 
Et levibus tophis nativum duxerat arcum. 160 

Fons sonat a dextra tenui perlucidus unda, 
Margine gramineo patulos incinctus hiatus. 
Hie dea silvarum venatu fessa solebat 
Virgineos artus liquido perfundere rore. 
Quo postquam subiit Nympharum tradidit uni 165 



Armigerae jaculum pharetramque arcusque retentos : 

Altera depositae subjecit brachia pallae : 

Vincla duae pedibus demunt : nam doctior illis 

Ismenis Crocale sparsos per colla capillos 

Colligit in nodum quamvis erat ipsa solutis. 170 

Excipiunt laticem Nepheleque Hyaleque Ehanisque 

Et Psecas et Phiale; funduntque capacibus urnis. 

Dumque ibi perluitur solita Titania lympha; 

Ecce nepos Cadmi dilata parte laborum 

Per nemus ignotum non certis passibus errans 175 

Pervenit in lucum : sic ilium fata ferebant. 

Qui simul intravit rorantia fontibus antra 

Sicut erant viso nudae sua pectora Nymphae 

Percussere viro; subitisque ululatibus omne 

Implevere nemus : circumfusaeque Dianam 180 

Corporibus texere suis. Tamen altior illis 

Ipsa dea est colloque tenus supereminet omnes. 

Qui color infectis adversi Solis ab ictu 

Nubibus esse solet aut purpureae Aurorae, 

Is fuit in vultu visae sine veste Dianae. 185 

Quae quanquam comitum turba stipata suarum 

In latus obliquum tamen adstitit oraque retro 

Flexit et, ut vellet promtas habuisse sagittas, 

Quas habuit sic hausit aquas yultumque virilem 

Perfudit: spargensque comas ultricibus undis 190 

Addidit haec cladis praenuntia verba futurae : 

Nunc tibi me posito visam yelamine narres 

Si poteris narrare licet. Nee plura minata 

Dat sparso capiti vivacis cornua cervi : 

Dat spatium collo summasque cacuminat aures: 195 

Gum pedibusque manus, cum longis brachia mutat 

Cruribus, et velat maculoso vellere corpus. 
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Additus et pavor est. Fugit Autonoems heros 

Et se tarn celerem cursu miratur in ipso. 

Ut vero vultus et cornua vidit in unda : 200 

Me miserum ! dicturus erat : vox nulla secuta est. 

Ingemuit ; vox ilia fuit ; lacrimaeque per ora 

Non sua fluxerunt ; mens tantum pristina mansit. 

Quid faciat? Kepetatne domum, regalia tecta? 

An lateat silvis? Timor hoc pudor impedit illud. 205 

Dum dubitat videre canes : primusque Melampus 

Ichnobatesque sagax latratu signa dedere 

Gnosius Ichnobates, Spartana gente Melampus. 

Inde ruunt alii rapida velocius aura 209 

Pamphagus et Dorceus et Oribasus; Arcades omnes: 

Nebrophonosque valens et trux cum Laelape Theron 

Et pedibus Fterelas et naribus utilis Agre, 

Hylaeusque ferox nuper percussus ab apro, 

Deque lupo concepta Nape, pecudesque secuta 

Foemenis, et natis comitata Harpyia duobus, 215 

Et substricta gerens Sicyonius ilia Ladon : 

Et Dromas et Canace Sticteque et Tigris et Alee 

Et niveis Leucon et villis Asbolus atris 

Fraevalidusque Lacon et cursu fortis Aello 

Et Thous et Cyprio velox cum fratre Lycisce, 220 

Et nigram medio frontem distinctus ab albo 

Harpalos et Melaneus, hirsutaque corpore Lachne; 

Et patre Dictaeo sed matre Laconide nati 

Labros et Aglaodos, et acutae vocis Hylactor : 

Quosque referre mora est. Ea turba cupidine praedae 225 

Fer rapes scopulosque adituque carentia saxa, 

Qua via difficilis quaque est via nulla, sequuntur. 

Ille fugit per quae fuerat loca saepe secutus. 

Heu famulos fugit ipse suos ! Clamare libebat : 
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Actaeon ego sum, dominum cognoscite vestrum : 230 
Verba animo desunt ; resonat latratibus aether. 
Prima Melanchaetes in tergo vulnera fecit : 
Froxima Theridamas; Oresitrophus baesit in armo. 
Tardius exierant ; sed per compendia montis 
Anticipate via est. Dominum retinentibus illis 235 
Caetera turba coit confertque in corpore dentes. 
Jam loca vulneribus desunt. Gemit ille, sonumque 
Etsi non hominis quern non tamen edere possit 
Cervus habet : moestisque replet juga nota querelis : 
Et genibus pronis supplex, similisque roganti 240 

Circumfert tacitos tanquam sua brachia vultus. 
At comites rapidum solitis bortatibus agmen 
Ignari instigant, oculisque Actaeona quaerunt ; 
Et velut absentem certatim Actaeona clamant 
Ad nomen caput ille refert. Ut abesse queruntur, 245 
Nee capere oblatae segnem spectacula praedae, 
Vellet abesse quidem: sed adest; velletque videre 
Non etiam sentire canum fera facta suorum. 
Undique circumstant mersisque in corpore rostris 
Dilacerant falsi dominum sub imagine cervi. 250 

[Nee nisi finita per plurima vulnera vita 
Ira pbaretratae fertur satiata Dianae.] 

Rumor in ambiguo est : aliis violentior aequo 
Visa dea est : alii laudant dignamque severa 
Virginitate vocant. Pars invenit utraque causas. 255 
Sola Jovis conjux non tarn culpetne probetne 
Eloquitur quam clade domus ab Agenore ductae 
Gaudet : et a Tyria collectum pellice transfert 
In generis socios odium. Subit ecce priori 
Causa recens; gravidamque dolet de semine magni 260 
Esse Jovis Semelen : turn linguam ad jurgia solvit. 
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Profeci quid enim toties per jurgia? dixit. 

Ipsa petenda mihi est : ipsam si maxima Juno 

Bite yocor perdam, si me gemmantia dextra 

Sceptra tenere decet; si sum regina Jovisque 265 

Et soror et conjux : certe soror. At puto furto est 

Contenta; et thalami brevis est injuria nostri. 

Concipit ; id deerat : manifestaque crimina pleno 

Fert utero : et mater quod vix mihi contigit uni 

De Jove vult fieri : tanta est fiducia formae. 270 

Fallat earn faxo : nee sum Saturnia si non 

Ab Jove mersa suo Stygias penetrant ad undas. 

Surgit ab his solio fulvaque recondita nube 
Limen adit Semeles; nee nubes ante removit, 
Quam simulavit anum posuitque ad tempora canos 275 
Sulcavitque cutem rugis et curva trementi 
Membra tulit gressu vocem quoque fecit anilem : 
Ipsaque fit Beroe Semeles Epidauria nutrix. 
Ergo ubi captato sermone diuque loquendo 
Ad nomen venere Jovis, suspirat : et Optem, 280 

Jupiter ut sit, ait : metuo tamen omnia. Multi 
Nomine divorum thalamos subiere pudicos. 
Nee tamen esse Jovem satis est : det pignus amoris ; 
Si modo verus is est : quantusque et qualis ab alta 
Junone excipitur tantus talisque rogato 285 

Det tibi complexus ; suaque ante insignia sumat. 

Talibus ignaram Juno Cadme'ida dictis 
Formarat. Rogat ilia Jovem sine nomine munus. 
Cui deus, Elige, ait : nullam patiere repulsam. 
Quoque magis credas, Stygii quoque conscia sunto 290 
Numina torrentis. Timor et deus ille deorum. 
Laeta malo nimiumque potens perituraque amantis 
Obsequio Semele, Qualem Saturnia, dixit, 
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Te solet amplecti Veneris quum foedus initis, 

Da mihi te talem. Voluit deus ora loquentis 295 

Opprimere : exierat jam vox properata sub auras. 

Ingemuit : neque enim non haec optasse neque ille 

Non jurasse potest. Ergo moestissimus altum 

Aethera conscendit ; vultuque sequentia traxit 

Nubila ; quis nimbos immixtaque fulgura ventis 300 

Addidit et tonitrus et inevitabile fulmen. 

Qua tamen usque potest vires sibi demere tentat ; 

Nee quo centimanum dejecerat igne Typhoea 

Nunc armatur eo : nimium feritatis in illo. 

Est aliud levius fulmen cui dextra Cyclopum 305 

Saevitiae flammaeque minus minus addidit irae : 

Tela secunda vocant Superi. Capit ilia; domumque 

Intrat Agenoream. Corpus mortale tumultus 

Non tulit aetherios, donisque jugalibus arsit. 

Imperfectus adhuc infans genetricis ab alvo 310 

Eripitur, patrioque tener (si credere dignum), 

Insuitur femori, maternaque tempora complet. 

Furtim ilium primis Ino matertera cunis 

Educat : inde datum Nymphae Nysei'des antris 

Occuluere suis, lactisque alimenta dedere. 315 

Dumque ea per terras fatali lege geruntur : 
Tutaque bis geniti sunt incunabula Bacchi : 
Forte Jovem memorant difmsum nectare curas 
Seposuisse graves vacuaque agitasse remissos 
Cum Junone jocos : et Major vestra profecto est, 320 
Quam quae contingat maribus, dixisse, voluptas. 
Ilia negat. Placuit, quae sit sententia docti 
Quaerere Tiresiae. Venus huic erat utraque nota. 
Nam duo magnorum viridi coeuntia silva 
Corpora serpentum baculi violaverat ictu : 325 
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Deque viro factus (mirabile) femina septem 

Egerat autumnos : octavo rursus eosdem 

Vidit : et, Est vestrae si tanta potentia plagae, 

Dixit, ut auctoris sortem in contraria mutet : 

Nunc quoque vos feriam. Percussis anguibus isdem 330 

Forma prior rediit, genitivaque rursus imago. 

Arbiter hie igitur sumtus de lite jocosa, 

Dicta Jovis firmat. Gravius Saturnia justo 

Nee pro materia fertur doluisse : suique 

Judicis aeterna damnavit lumina nocte. 335 

At pater omnipotens (neque enim licet irrita cuiquam 

Facta dei fecisse deo) pro lumine ademto 

Scire futura dedit : poenamque levavit honore. 

Ille per Aonias fama celeberrimus urbes 
Irreprehensa dabat populo responsa petenti. 340 

Prima fide vocisque ratae tentamina sumsit 
Caerula Liriope : quam quondam flumine curvo 
Implicuit clausaeque suis Cephisus in undis 
Vim tulit. Enixa est utero pulcherrima pleno 
Infantem Nymphis jam nunc qui posset amari ; 345 
Narcissumque vocat. De quo consultus an esset 
Tempora maturae visurus longa senectae : 
Fatidicus vates, Si se non viderit, inquit. 
Vana diu visa est vox auguris. Exitus illam 
Resque probat letique genus novitasque furoris. 350 
Namque ter ad quinos unum Cephisius annos 
Addiderat : poteratque puer juvenisque videri. 
Multi ilium juvenes, multae cupiere puellae. 
Sed fuit in tenera tarn dira superbia forma, 
Nulli ilium juvenes nullae tetigere puellae. 355 

Adspicit hunc trepidos agitantem in retia cervos 
Vocalis Nvmphe, quae nee reticere loquenti 
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Nee prior ipsa loqui didicit resonabilis Echo. 
Corpus adhuc Echo non vox erat : et tamen usum 
Garrula non alium quam nunc habet oris habebat, 360 
Beddere de multis ut verba novissima posset. 
Fecerat hoc Juno, quia quum deprendere posset 
Sub Jove saepe suo Nymphas in monte jacentes, 
Ilia deam longo prudens sermone tenebat, 
Dum fugerent Nymphae : postquam Saturnia sensit ; 365 
Huius, ait, linguae qua sum delusa potestas 
Parva tibi dabitur, vocisque brevissimus usus ; 
Keque minas firmat. Tamen haec in fine loquendi 
Ingeminat voces : auditaque verba reportat. 

Ergo ubi Narcissum per devia lustra vagantem 370 
Vidit et incaluit, sequitur vestigia furtim. 
Quoque magis sequitur flamma propiore calescit ; 
Non aliter quam quum summis circumlita taedis 
Admotam rapiunt vivacia sulfura flammam. 
O quoties voluit blandis accedere dictis 375 

Et molles adhibere preces ! Natura repugnat ; 
Nee sinit incipiat : sed quod sinit ilia parata est 
Exspectare sonos ad quos sua verba remittat. 
Forte puer comitum seductus ab agmine fido 
Dixerat, Ecquis adest? et, Adest, responderat Echo. 380 
Hie stupet : utque aciem partes dimisit in omnes 
Voce, Veni, clamat magna. Vocat ilia vocantem. 
Eespicit : et rursus nullo veniente Quid, inquit, 
Me fugis? et totidem quot dixit verba recepit. 
Perstat ; et alternae deceptas imagine vocis 385 

Hue coeamus, ait : nullique libentius unquam 
Besponsura sono Coeamus, retulit Echo : 
Et verbis favet ipsa suis : egressaque silvis 
Ibat ut injiceret sperato brachia collo. 
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Ifle fugit, fiigiensque Manus complexibus aufer : 390 
Ante, ait, emoriar quam sit tibi copia nostri. 
Ketulit ilia nihil nisi Sit tibi copia nostri. 
Spreta latet silvis : pudibundaque frondibus ora 
Protegit : et solis ex illo vivit in antris. 
Sed tamen haeret amor crescitque dolore repulsae. 395 
Attenuant vigiles corpus miserabile curae : 
Adducitque cutem macies, et in aera succus 
Corporis omnis abit : vox tantum atque ossa supersunt. 
Vox manet : ossa ferunt lapidis traxisse figuram. 
[Inde latet silvis nulloque in monte videtur ; * 400 

Omnibus auditur. Sonus est qui vivit in ilia.] 

Sic hanc sic alias undis aut montibus ortas, 
Luserat hie Nymphas ; sic coetus ante viriles. 
Unde manus aliquis despectus ad aethera tollens, 
Sic amet ipse licet, sic non potiatur amato, 405 

Dixerat. Assensit precibus Ehamnusia justis. 

Fons erat illimis, nitidis argenteus undis, 
Quern neque pastores neque pastae monte capellae 
Contigerant aliudve pecus : quern nulla volucris 
Nee fera turbarat nee lapsus ab arbore ramus. 410 

Gramen erat circa quod proximus humor alebat : 
Silvaque sole locum passura tepescere nullo. 
Hie puer et studio venandi lassus et aestu 
Procubuit, faciemque loci fontemque secutus. 
Dumque sitim sedare cupit sitis altera crevit. 415 

Dumque bibit visae correptus imagine formae 
Spem sine corpore amat : corpus putat esse quod umbra 

est. 
Adstupet ipse sibi : vultuque immotus eodem 
Haeret ut e Pario formatum marmore signum. 
Spectat humi positus geminum sua lumina sidus, 420 
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Et dignos Baccbo dignos et Apolline crines, 

Impubesque genas et eburnea colla decusque 

Oris et in niveo mixtum candore ruborem : 

Cunctaque miratur quibus est mirabilis : ipse 

Se cupit imprudens, et qui probat ille probatur : 425 

Dumque petit petitur; pariterque accendit et ardet. 

Irrita fallaci quoties dedit oscula fonti ! 

In medias quoties visum captantia collum 

Brachia mersit aquas nee se deprendit in illis ! 

Quid videat nescit ; sed quod videt uritur illo : 430 

Atque oculos idem qui decipit incitat error. 

Credule quid frustra simulacra fugacia captas? 

Quod petis est nusquam : quod amas avertere perdes. 

Ista repercussae quam cernis imaginis umbra est. 

Nil habet ista sui ; tecum venitque manetque : 435 

Tecum discedet si tu discedere possis. 

Non ilium Cereris, non ilium cura quietis 

Abstrabere inde potest : sed opaca fusus in herba 

Spectat inexpleto mendacem lumine formam : 

Perque oculos perit ipse suos : paulumque levatus 440 

Ad circumstantes tendens sua bracbia silvas : 

Ecquis io silvae crudelius, inquit, amavit? . 

Scitis enim et multis latebra opportuna fuistis. 

Ecquem quum vestrae tot agantur saecula vitae 

Qui sic tabuerit longo meministis in aevo? 44 J 

Et placet et video : sed quod videoque placetque 

Non tamen invenio : tantus tenet error amantein. 

Quoque magis doleam; non nos mare separat ingens 

Nee via nee montes nee clausis moenia portis. 

Exigua prohibemur aqua. Cupit ipse teneri. 450 

Nam quoties liquidis porreximus oscula lympbis 

Hie toties ad me resupino nititur ore. 
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Fosse putes tangi: minimum est, quod amantibus obstat. 

Quisquis es hue exi: quid me puer unice fallis? 

Quove petitus abis? Certe nee forma nee aetas 455 

Est mea quam fugias: et amarunt me quoque Nymphae. 

Spem mihi nescio quam vultu promittis amico : 

Quumque ego porrexi tibi brachia porrigis ultro : 

Quum risi arrides : lacrimas quoque saepe notavi 

Me lacrimante tuas ; nutu quoque signa remittis : 460 

Et, quantum motu formosi suspicor oris 

Verba refers aures non pervenientia nostras. 

In te ego sum ; sensi : nee me mea fallit imago. 

Uror amore mei : flammas moveoque feroque. 

Quid faciam? Koger anne rogem? Quid deinde 465 

rogabo? 
Quod cupio mecum est : inopem me copia fecit. 
O utinam nostro secedere corpore possem ! 
Votum in amante novum; vellem quod amamus ab- 

esset. 
Jamque dolor vires adimit : nee tempora vitae 
Longa meae superant: primoque exstinguor in aevo. 470 
Nee mihi mors gravis est posituro morte dolores : 
Hie qui diligitur vellem diuturnior esset. 
Nunc duo Concordes anima moriemur in una. 
j Dixit, et ad faciem rediit male sanus eandem; 
Et lacrimis turbavit aquas : obscuraque moto 475 

Beddita forma lacu est. Quam quum vidisset abire ; 
Quo fugis? o remane; nee me crudelis amantem 
Desere, clamavit : liceat quod tangere non est 
Adspicere; et misero praebere alimenta furori. 
Dumque dolet summa vestem deduxit ab ora 480 

Nudaque marmoreis percussit pectora palmis. 
Pectora traxerunt tenuem percussa ruborem ; 
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Non aliter quam poma solent quae Candida parte 
Parte rubent : aut ut variis solet uva racemis 
Ducere purpureum nondum matura colorem. 485 

Quae simul adspexit liquefacta rursus in unda 
Non tulit ulterius : sed ut intabescere flavae 
Igne levi cerae matutinaeve pruinae 
Sole tepente solent, sic attenuatus amore 
Liquitur et caeco paulatim carpitur igni, 490 

Et neque jam color est mixto oandore rubori ; 
Nee vigor et vires et quae modo visa placebant, 
Nee corpus remanet quondam quod amaverat Echo. 
Quae tamen ut vidit quamvis irata memorque 
Indoluit : quotiesque puer miserabilis Eheu 495 

JDixerat haec resonis iterabat vocibus, Eheu ! 
Quumque suos manibus percusserat ille lacertos, 
Haec quoque reddebat sonitum plangoris eundem. 
Ultima vox solitam fuit haec spectantis in undam : 
Heu frustra dilecte puer! totidemque remisit 500 

Verba locus : dictoque Vale Vale inquit et Echo. 
Hie caput viridi fessum submisit in herba. 
Lumina mors claudit domini mirantia formam. 
Turn quoque se postquam est inferna sede receptus, 
In Stygia spectabat aqua. Planxere sorores 505 

Naiades et sectos fratri posuere capillos. 
Planxerunt Dryades : plangentibus assonat Echo. 
Jamque rogum quassasque faces feretrumque parabant: 
Nusquam corpus erat : croceum pro corpore florem 
Inveniunt foliis medium cingentibus albis. 510 

Cognita res meritam vati per Achai'das urbes 
Attulerat famam : nomenque erat auguris ingens. 
Spernit Echionides tamen hunc, ex omnibus unus 
Contemtor Superum, Pentheus : praesagaque ridet 
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Verba senis : tenebrasque et cladem lucis ademtae 515 
Objicit. Ille movens albentia tempora canis 
Quam felix esses si tu quoque luminis hujus 
Orbus, ait, fieres, ne Bacchica sacra videres ! 
Namque dies aderit quam non procul auguror esse, 
Qua novus hue veniat proles Semeleia Liber. 520 

Quern nisi templorum fueris dignatus honore; 
Mille lacer spargere locis : et sanguine silvas 
Foedabis matremque tuam matrisque sorores. 
Evenient : neque enim dignabere numen honore : 
Meque sub his tenebris nimium vidisse quereris. 525 
Talia dicentem proturbat Echione natus. 
Dicta fides sequitur responsaque vatis aguntur. 
Liber adest : festisque fremunt ululatibus agri. 
Turba ruit : mistaeque viris matresque nurusque, 
Yulgusque proceresque ignota ad sacra feruntur. 530 
Quis furor anguigenae proles Mavortia vestras 
Attonuit mentes ? Pentheus ait. Aerane tantum 
Aere repulsa valent et adunco tibia cornu 
Et magicae fraudes, ut quos non bellicus ensis 
Non tuba terruerit non strictis agmina telis 535 

Femineae voces et mota insania vino 
Obscenique greges et inania tympana vincant? 
Vosne senes mirer qui longa per aequora vecti 
Hac Tyron hac.profugos posuistis sede Penates, 
Nunc sinitis sine Marte capi? vosne acrior aetas 540 
O juvenes propiorque meae; quos anna tenere 
Non thyrsos, galeaque tegi non fronde decebat? 
Este precor memores qua sitis stirpe creati : 
Illiusque animos qui multos perdidit unus 
Sumite serpentis. Pro fontibus ille lacuque 545 

Interiit : at vos pro fama vincite vestra. 
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Ille dedit leto fortes : vos pellite molles, 

Et patrium revocate decus. Si fata vetabant 

Stare diu Thebas ; utinam tormenta virique 

Moenia diruerent, ferrumque ignisque sonaret ! 550 

Essemus miseri sine crimine : sorsque querenda 

Non celanda foret ; lacrimaeque pudore carerent. 

At nunc a puero Thebae capientur inermi, 

Quern neque bella juvant nee tela nee usus equorum, 

Sed madidus myrrha crinis mollesque coronae, 555 

Purpuraque et pictis intextum vestibus aurum. 

Quern quidem ego actutum, modp vos assistite, cogam 

Assumtumque patrem commentaque sacra fateri. 

An satis Acrisio est animi contemnere vanum 

Numen et Argolicas venienti claudere portas ; 560 

Penthea terrebit cum totis advena Thebis? 

Ite citi, (famulis hoc imperat ;) ite ducemque 

Attrahite hue vinctum : jussis mora segnis abesto. 

Hunc avus hunc Athamas hunc caetera turba suorum 

Corripiunt dictis; frustraque inhibere laborant. 565 

Acrior admonitu est irritaturque retenta 

Et crescit rabies : remoraminaque ipsa nocebant. 

Sic ego torrentem qua nil obstabat eunti, 

Lenius et modico strepitu decurrere vidi : 

At quacunque trabes obstructaque saxa tenebant 570 

Spumeus et fervens et ab objice saevior ibat. 

Ecce cruentati redeunt: et Bacchus ubi esset 

Quaerenti domino Bacchum vidisse negarunt. 

Hunc, dixere, tamen comitem famulumque sacrorum 

Cepimus : et tradunt manibus post terga ligatis 575 

Sacra dei quondam Tyrrhena gente secutum. 

Adspicit hunc oculis Pentheus, quos ira tremendos 

Fecerat : et quamquam vix poenae tempora differt 
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O periture tuaque aliis documenta dature 
Morte. ai^ ede tuum nomen nomenque parentum 580 
Et patriam; morisque novi cur sacra frequentes. 
Hie metu vacuus Nomen mihi, dixit, Acoetes : 
Patria Maeonia est : humili de plebe parentes. 
Non mihi quae duri colerent pater arva juvenci 
Lanigerosve greges non ulla armenta reliquit; 585 

Pauper et ipse fuit : linoque solebat et hamo 
Decipere et calamo salientes ducere pisces. 
Ars illi sua census erat. Quum traderet artem 
Accipe quas habeo studii successor et heres, 
Dixit, opes : moriensque mihi nihil ille reliquit 590 

Praeter aquas ; unum hoc possum appellare paternum. 
Mox ego ne scopulis haererem semper in isdem 
Addidici regimen dextra moderante carinae 
Flectere : et Oleniae sidus pluviale capellae 
Taygetenque Hyadasque oculis Arctonque notavi, 595 
Ventorumque domos et portus puppibus aptos. 
Forte petens Delon Diae telluris ad oras 
Applicor, et dextris adducor littora remis : 
Doque leves saltus, udaeque innitor arenae. 
Nox ubi consumta est Aurora rubescere primo 600 

Coeperat : exsurgo laticesque inferre recentes 
Admoneo, monstroque viam quae ducat ad undas. 
Ipse quid aura mihi tumulo promittat ab alto 
Prospioio : comitesque voco repetoque carinam. 
Adsumus en, inquit sociorum primus Opheltes : 605 
Utque putat praedam deserto nactus in agro 
Virginea puerum ducit per littora forma, 
Ille mero somnoque gravis titubare videtur; 
Vixque sequi. Specto cultum faciemque gradumque : 
Nil ibi quod posset credi mortale videbam. 610 

E 
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Et sensi et dixi sociis : Quod numen in isto 

Corpore sit dubito : sed corpore numen in isto est. 

Quisquis es o faveas nostrisque laboribus adsis : 

His quoque des veniam. — Pro nobis mitte precari, 

Dictys ait, quo non alius conscendere gummas 615 

Ocior antennas prensoque rudente relabi. , 

Hoc Libys hoc flavus prorae tutela Melanthus 

Hoc probat Alcimedon : et qui requiemque modumque j 

Voce dabat remis animorum hortator Epopeus : I 

Hoc omnes alii. Praedae tarn caeca cupido est. 620 ' 

Non tamen hanc sacro violari pondere pinum 

Perpetiar, dixi : pars hie mihi maxima juris. 

Inque aditu obsisto. Furit audacissimus omni 

De numero Lycabas : qui Tusca pulsus ab urbe 

Exsilium dira poenam pro caede luebat. 625 

Is mihi dum resto juvenili guttura pugno 

Rupit : et excussum misisset in aequora si non 

Haesissem quamvis amens in fune retentus. 

Impia turba probat factum. Turn denique Bacchus 

(Bacchus enim fuerat) veluti clamore solutus 630 

Sit sopor aque mero redeant in pectora sensus, 

Quid facitis? quis clamor? ait: qua dicite nautae . 

Hue ope perveni? quo me deferre paratis? 

Pone metum Proreus et quos contingere portus j 

Ede velis, dixit ; terra sistere petita. 635 

Naxon, ait Liber, cursus advertite vestros. 

Ilia mihi domus est : vobis erit hospita tellus. 

Per mare fallaces perque omnia numina jurant 

Sic fore : meque jubent pictae dare vela carinae. 

Dextera Naxos erat : dextra mihi lintea danti, 640 

Quid facia o demens? quis te furor, inquit, Acoete, 

Pro se quisque, tenet? Laevam pete. Maxima nutu 
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Pars mihi significat, pars quid velit aure susurrat. 
Obstupui : Capiatque aliquis moderamina, dixi, 
Meque ministerio scelerisque artisque removi. 645 

Increpor a cunctis ; totumque immurmurat agmen. 
E quibus Aethalion, Te scilicet omnis in uno 
Nostra salus posita est ! ait, et subit ipse meumque 
Explet opus : Naxoque petit diversa relicta. 
Turn deus illudens tanquam modo denique fraudem 
Senserit e puppi pontum prospectat adunca; 651 

Et flenti similis, Non haec mihi littora nautae 
Promisistis, ait : non haec mihi terra rogata est. 
Quo merui poenam facto? Quae gloria vestra est 
Si puerum juvenes si multi fallitis unum? 655 

Jamdudum flebam. Lacrimas manus impia nostras 
Ridet : et impellit properantibus aequora remis. 
Per tibi nunc ipsum (neque enim praesentior illo 
Est deus) adjuro, tarn me tibi vera referre, 
Quam veri majora fide. Stetit aequore puppis 660 

Haud aliter quam si siccum navale teneret. 
Mi admirantes remorum in verbere perstant 
Velaque deducunt geminaque ope currere tentant. 
Impediunt hederae ramos nexuque recurvo 
Serpunt et gravidis distinguunt vela corymbis. 665 

Ipse racemiferis frontem circumdatus uvis 
Pampineis agitat velatam frondibus hastam. 
Quern circa tigres simulacraque inania lyncum 
Pictarumque jacent fera corpora pantherarum, 
Exsiluere viri; sive hoc insania fecit 670 

Sive timor : primusque Medon nigrescere coepit 
Corpore depresso, et spinae curvamine flecti 
Incipit. Huic Lycabas In quae miracula, dixit, 
Verteris? et lati rictus et panda loquenti 
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Naris erat squamamque cutis durata trahebat. 675 

At Libys obstantes dum vult obvertere remos 
In spatium resilire manus breve vidit, et illas 
Jam non esse manus jam pinnas posse vocari. 
Alter ad intortos cupiens dare brachia funes 
Braohia non habuit; truncoque repandus in undas 680 
Corpore desiluit; falcata novissima cauda est; 
Qualia dimidiae sinuantur cornua Lunae. 
Undique dant saltus : multaque adspergine rorant : 
Emerguntque iterum : redeuntque sub aequora rursus : 
Inque chori ludunt speciem : lascivaque jactant 685 
Corpora; et acceptum patulis mare naribus efflant. 
De modo viginti (tot enim ratis ilia ferebat), 
Eestabam solus. Pavidum gelidumque trementi 
Corpore vixque meum firmat deus Excute, dicens, 
Corde metum Diamque tene. Delatus in illam 690 
Accensis aris, Baccheia sacra frequento. 

Praebuimus longis Pentheus ambagibus aures 
Inquit : ut ira mora vires absumere posset. 
Praecipitem famuli rapite hunc : cruciataque duris 
Corpora tormentis Stygiae demittite nocti. 695 

Protinus abstractus solidis Tyrrbenus Acoetes 
Clauditur in tectis ; et dum crudelia jussae 
Instrumenta necis ferrumque ignisque parantur; 
Sponte sua patuisse fores lapsasque-lacertis 
Sponte sua fama est nullo solvente catenas. 700 

Perstat Echionides : nee jam jubet ire, sed ipse 
Vadit ubi electus facienda ad sacra Citbaeron 
Cantibus et clara bacchantum voce sonabat. 
Ut fremit acer equus quum bellicus aere canoro 
Signa dedit tubicen pugnaeque assumit amorem : 705 
Penthea sic ictus longis ululatibus aether 
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Movit et audito clangore recanduit ira. 

Monte fere medio est cingentibus ultima silvis 
Purus ab arboribus spectabilis undique campus. 
Hie oculis ilium cementem sacra profanis 710 

Prima videt, prima est insano concita motu, 
Prima suum misso violavit Penthea thyrso 
Mater Io gemmae, clamant, adeste sorores. 
Hie aper in nostris errat qui maximus agris ' 
Ille mihi feriendus aper. Ruit omnis in unum 715 
Turba furens : cunctae coeunt cunctaeque sequuntur 
Jam trepidum jam verba minus violenta loquentem 
Jam se damnantem jam se peccasse fatentem. 
Saucius ille tamen Fer opem matertera, dixit, 
Autonoe : moveant animos Acta'eonis umbrae. 720 

Ilia quid Actaeon nescit; dextramque precanti 
Abstulit : Inoo lacerata est altera raptu. 
Non habet infelix quae matri brachia tendat : 
Trunca sed ostendens disjectis corpora membris 
Adspice mater, ait. Visis ululavit Agave 725 

Collaque jactavit movitque per aera crinem : 
Avulsumque caput digitis complexa cruentis 
Clamat, Io comites opus haec victoria nostrum est. 
Non citius frondes autumno frigore tactas 
Jamque male haerentes alta rapit arbore ventus 730 
Quam sunt membra viri manibus direpta nefandis. 
Talibus exemplis monitae nova sacra frequentant 
Turaque dant sanctasque colunt Ismenides aras. 



THE END. 
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NOTES. 



AMOKES. 

On (he Death of Corinna's Parrot. — Page 1. 

2. Occidit] This is the present-perfect tense, ' is dead.* 

2. exsequias ite frequenter aves] 'Exsequias* (ec-sequor) is 
properly the following a corpse to ourial. It is commonly used 
for the funeral, as here. He bids all the birds go to the parrot's 
funeral, and there beat their breasts and scratch their cheeks, 
and tear their plumage as women cut their hair, and sing sad 
songs instead of the horns which at funerals were blown with 
dismal noise. After verbs of motion it is not necessary to use 
a preposition, because the accusative case itself answers to the 
question, whither ? But the preposition is generally used, except 
in the case of towns. In other cases the poets more commonly 
omit it than the prose writers. 

5. lanietur] The third person singular and plural and first 
plural of the present subjunctive are given in the grammars as 
parts of the imperative mood. They belong only to the sub»- 
junctive. The use of this mood as an imperative " is due to an 
ellipsis of a verb which is occasionally supplied" (Key r s Lat. 
Gr. | 1167 n.). 'Lanietur* is equivalent to 'jubeo lanietur,' 'I 
bid that it be torn.' The verb is supplied, for instance, in p. 23, 
v. 4, 5, 'Fac pateat,' 'take care that it appear,' where 'pateat' 
might be used by itself, but it still would be the subjunctive 
mood (see p. 39, 285 n.). It was customary for women to cut off 
locks of their hair to throw upon the funeral pile (p. 7, 50; 46,506). 

7. Quid scelus Ismarit] Ismarus was a town and Ismaris a 
lake in Thrace, and Ismarius therefore is used for a Thracian. 
The Ismarian tyrant is Tereus, who, as the story goes, married 
Procne, daughter of Pandion king of Athens, and by her had a 
son, Itys. He afterwards fell in love with Philomela, the sister 
of Procne, who, to punish her husband, put to death Itys, and 
afterwards she and Philomela flying from Tereus were turned 
into birds, Procne into a swallow, and Philomela into a night- 

F 
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ingale. The crime of Tereus was that he took Philomela to 
wife while her sister was alive, and told her that she was dead. 
He also cut out Philomela's tongue, that she might not tell what 
he had done. 

8. Expleta est aunts'] ' That complaint of thine hath filled 
up the measure of its years.' He means that Philomela has 
complained long enough of the crime of Tereus : she should 
now go and mourn at the funeral of the parrot. * Iste' is com- 
pounded of * is ' and * tu,' and means * that of yours.' The Latin 
construction, ' it is filled up in its years,' must be changed in 
translation to suit the English idiom. See below, v. 40. 

9. divertite] ' turn aside.' It should be ' divertite,' not ' dever- 
tite.' The last is used with a noun in the ablative. He addresses 
the bird-sisters Procne and Philomela, the swallow and the 
nightingale, saying that fheir grief for Itys, though natural, is 
now obsolete, which is the meaning of ' antiqua,' 'antiquated' as 
we say. ' Antiquus' or ' anticus' is a form of ' ante,' and signifies 
that which is before others. When applied to time it means 
properly that which was formerly but is no more, as here. 
' Vetus' is properly used for that which is old but still exists. 

11. liquido] 'Liquidus' is used poetically for that which is 
clear, transparent* and is commonly applied to the air. Ovid's 
epithets should be observed. 

12. turtur amice] He addresses a turtle-dove which had been 
reared with the parrot. 

15. juvenis Phoceus Orestae] Py lades was the son of Stro- 
phius king of Phocis. Orestes, son of Agamemnon king of 
Argos, was placed under the care of Strophius after his father's 
death, and the two young men became great friends. ' Juvenis' 
is explained on p. 7. 62. 

17. Quid] ' Of what advantage ?' ' Rari colons' is the geni- 
tive of quality. * Thy form with its rare hue.' 

18. mutandis sonis] ' In the varying of sounds.' 

20. nempejaces] ' Surely thou fiest low.' * Nempe' is a form 
of ' nam,' as ' quippe' is a form of' quia,' and both mean ' surely.' 

22. Punka rostra] He had a red beak. ' Punicus,' which is 
another form of ' Phoenix, 9 means purple or dark red, because 
that dye came principally of old from Phoenicia. The crocus 
has many species varying in colour* The yellow and purple 
are those most frequently referred to by the poets. 

24. blaeso sono] ' In broken accents.' ' Blaesus' is used for 
lisping or any other inarticulate way of speaking. 

27. coturnices]' These are quails, which, like partridges and 
cocks, were counted among fighting birds. Ovid says the parrot 
was a peaceable bird, and yet he had died young ; whereas 
quails, though given to battle, survived and perhaps often lived 
to be old notwithstanding. ' Inde' is ' afterward;' it is connected 
with the pronoun ' is.' See p. 26, v. 54 n. 
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30. ora vaeare] This is an unusual construction. ' Yacare' 
is * to have leisure/ and ' ora vaeare' is ' to have leisure with the 
mouth*' As our idiom is different, we must translate * nee po- 
teras ora vaeare,' ' nor could thy mouth find leisure.' ' Yacare' 
is followed either by the dative or by the accusative with * in/ 
as here. 

33. Vivit edax vultur] He says that cruel birds and birds of 
ill omen live long, such as the vulture, the hawk, the jackdaw, 
and the crow ; but the poor parrot is dead. 

34 graculus auctor aquae] The crow was supposed to tell of / 
the coming of rain, for which reason another poet calls it ' Im- 
brium divina avis imxninentum,' ' the bird that divineth the 
threatening showers,' and also ' aquae augur' (Horace, Carm. hi. 
17. 12, 27. 10). * Auctor' may be translated here ' the prophet.' 
It has the same root as the verb ' augeo,' ' to cause to grow,' 
and is used with various meanings, all more or less nearly con- 
nected. We use the word * authority' for one on whom we rely 
for a fact, and ' auctor' is so used here. 

35. comix invisa Minervae] The story is, that the crow, hav- 
ing once been a favourite with Minerva, forfeited her favour in 
the following way : the goddess had shut up Erichthonius, a son 
of Vulcan, in a chest, and delivered it to the three daughters of 
Cecrope king of Athens to keep, with orders not to open it. 
This they nevertheless did, and the crow, who saw them indulg- 
ing their curiosity, told her mistress of it Instead of rewarding 
her, Minerva for her officiousness cast her off. Ovid tells the 
story in his Metamorphoses, ii. 551 sqq. 

86. 8aecli8~] The Romans called a century 'saeculum,' and 
also the ordinary period of a man's life. Here centuries are 
meant. 

39. manibus rapiuntur avaris] 'Are snatched by the eager 
hands of death.' * Implentur numeris' is like * expleta est an- 
nis' (v. 8), and must be translated in the same way : ' Inferior 
things fill up the number of their days,' that is, live their full 
time. 

41. Tristia Phyllacidae] Protesilaus the grandson of Phyla- 
cus was the first Greek who landed on the shores of Troy, and 
the first that was killed. Thersites was a boasting coward in 
the Greek army, who was killed some time after by Achilles. 
Hector the son of Priam was killed by Achilles towards the 
end of the Trojan war ; but his brother Paris, who was the 
cause of the war, and other sons of Priam, who is said to have 
had fifty, survived him ; among the survivors was Helenus, who 
sold himself to the Greeks. What Ovid says is, that the bad 
are suffered to live, while the good are taken away. 

45. non exhibitura eequentem] ' Not destined to produce an- 
other.' This is not a common expression ; but one day succeed- 
ing another may be said to spring from that which goes before. 
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The participle in turua generally signifies either destiny or 
intention. 

46. Parca] The ancients believed that there were three sis- 
ters who regulated the fate of men. One, whose name was 
Clotho, was supposed to spin the thread of each person's life, 
and when the whole thread was spun and the distaff was left 
bare his life came to an end. These sisters were called Parcae, 
4 a non parcendo,' because they did not spare ; just as * lucus,' ' a 
grove,' is so called 'a non lucendo,' because it does not shine.' 
The poets sometimes write as if there was only one Parca ; 
sometimes they give the spinning to all three. In all these 
matters fables vary, and different versions are adopted accord- 
ing to the poet's convenience or fancy. 

49. Coue sub Elysid] * Elysio' is here an adjective. Accord- 
ing to the poets Tartarus was the place of punishment and 
Elysium the place of happiness, in Orcus the region of the dead. 
Ovid says that in a wood on a hill-side in Elysium the good 
birds gather. 

51. Si qua fides dubiis] * If we may trust such doubtful tales.' 
* Obscenae aves' are birds of ill omen, or common and unclean. 
The derivation of the word is doubtful See p. 47, v. 537. 

54. phoenix'] Phoenix is the name of an imaginary bird ; 
and the story is, that only one of the species ever existed at 
the same time ; that one lived a great many years, and when 
he died out of his body arose a successor. The fable is of 
Egyptian origin, and is told in various ways. 

55. ales .funonia] This is the peacock, which was sacred to 
Juno. *Ipsa suas' expresses the pride with which the bird 
opens its feathers. 

58. Convertit] * Turns their attention to his speaking.' 

59. tumulus pro corpore] • In proportion to his body.' Tu- 
mulus is a mound of earth, from 4 tumeo,' ' to swell.' 

60. par sibi] * As short as itself (as the stone). 

6 1. Colligor] The Romans used * colligere' as we say to gather, 
that is, to infer, to conclude. 

62. Plus ave] * Beyond a bird.' The usual prose construc- 
tion is ' plus quam avis.' 



To Corinna going to Sea. — P. 3. 

2. PeHaco] He sneaks as if the first voyage was made by 
the ship Argo, which conveyed Jason and his companions to 
Colchis on the Euxine, in quest of the golden fleece. This 
ship was built with timber cut from Mount Pelion, a range in 
Thessaly. 

3. concwrrentes] The ancients believed that at the entrance 
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of the Thracian Bosporus, now called the Straits of Constan- 
tinople, there were two floating rocks which struck together 
and crushed any thing that passed between them. These»were 
called Symplegades, from two Greek words signifying to dash 
together. It is said that after the Argo passed through them, 
wjuch it did unhurt by the help of Orpheus, whose music 
arrested them, the rocks became stationary. 

5. ne quis] ' In order that no one might stir distant seas with 
the oar.' He thinks if the Argo had foundered, no one else 
would have ventured on distant voyages, and that her success 
encouraged others. * Pressa' is ' foundering/ 

7. sociosque Penates'] i The homes of her friends.' The Pe- 
nates were gods and good spirits who protected houses, each 
house having its own, three only being common to all — Jupiter, 
Juno, and Vesta. The spirits were those of the good men of 
the family, which when mentioned separately were called Lares 
-or Manes (p. 10, v. 30, 43). 

8. Fallacesque vias ire] Such phrases as ( ire viam,' * cursum 
currere,' ' servitutem servire,' and so forth, are common. The 
case of the noun in these phrases is usually called the cognate 
accusative. " Some verbs, commonly intransitive, take an ac- 
cusative of a noun related to the verb in form or meaning, 
often in order to attach thereto an adjective" (Key's Lat, Gr. 
§ 893). 

9. Quid Hbt] 'Why shall I fear for thee?'— that is, why 
should I be brought to this, that I should fear for thee all the 
winds of heaven ? 

10. egelidumque Noturn] Adjectives and verbs compounded 
with ' e,' ' de,' ' per,' are often strengthened thereby (p. 12, v. 93). 

11. iUic] That is, on the seas. He says she will see no 
woods, such as damsels love to wander in, on the seas ; nor will 
she there pick up shells and pebbles. 

14. mora] The barrier which the shore opposes to the waves. 
' Mora' signifies delay and that which causes delay. There are 
many nouns that have this double meaning, active and passive. 

16. Hactenus est tuturn] ' So far there is safety/ — that is, on 
the shore. 

18. Scytta] Scylla and Charybdis were two rocks in the 
straits of Messina, between Sicily and Italy, which made the 
navigation dangerous. That is the meaning of ' infestek' He 
says others may tell her of the dangers that lie in her way. In 
going by sea from Rome to Greece, if that was her destination, 
she would pass these rocks. 

19. Ceraunia] This was a promontory beset with dangerous 
rocks on the coast of Epirus. The land is called violent from 
the violence of the waves that broke upon it. 'Emineant,' 
1 stand-out' ' Ceraunia' is properly the plural number of an 
adjective agreeing with 'saxa' understood. Vessels going to 
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Greece might be driven by south-west winds up the Adriatic 
upon the coast of Epirus. 

20. Syrtes] This was the name of two gulfs, Syrtis Major 
and Syrtis Minor, on the north coast of Africa. The first is 
now called the Gulf of Sidra, and the other the Gulf of Khaba. 
They were full of shoals and quicksands, and notoriously dan- 
gerous. St Paul's ship, in which he went to Rome, was in 
danger of being driven into the Syrtis Major (Acts xxvii. 17). 

20. Medea] This was a promontory on the coast of Laconia 
in the Peloponnesus, also counted dangerous. It was washed 
on one side by the Laconian and on the other by the Argolic 
Gulf (*sinu'). 

27. Triton] Triton is the name of a son of the god Poseidon 
or Neptune, who at his father's bidding raised or calmed the 
waters. The same name is given to the servants of Neptune 
employed for the same purpose. 

29. sidera Ledae] Leda was the mother of Castor and Pol- 
lux, who are said to have been placed jn the skies after death 
as the constellation called Gemini, which was supposed to in- 
fluence the sea. Therefore Ovid says, if a storm should arise, 
Corinna would invoke their help. 

30. Felix dicas] ' Happy is he, thou wouldst say.' 

31. fovisse] The poets sometimes use the perfect tense where 
in prose we should have the present. When they do so, it refers 
to some action complete in itself, not a continuing course of ac- 
tion, which is the proper sense of the present 

32. JTirewiam] The lyre is called Thracian from Orpheus, 
who was a poet of Thrace. ' ThreKsia' is a Greek form of the 
adjective : the Latin is * Thrax.' 

34. Galatea] This was a sea nymph, daughter of Nereus, 
who was the divinity especially worshipped as presiding over 
the Aegean Sea : therefore his daughter is asked to be favour- 
able to Corinna's ship. Nereus had fifty daughters, and Ovid 
says it will be their fault and his if Corinna is lost. 

88. ilia] That wind which is to bring her back, and which 
he prays may be stronger than that which carries her away. 
' Sinus is the sails. It is connected with * sinuo,' * to bend.' 

39. proclinet] He prays that when she returns, Nereus may 
set the waves towards Italy, as if the waves carried the. ship 
with them. 

41. Ipsa roges] He bids her pray for a good wind herself, 
and with her own hand set the sail to catch the breeze. ' Rogare,' 
like many other verbs, takes the subjunctive without * ut' (v. 58). 

47. Jnque toriformam] He says they will make a couch of 
the sand and a table of any mound, and there recline to supper, 
where, with wine before them, she will tell him of the dangers 
*he has escaped, and how she had feared no dangers when she 
was coming back to him, 
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49. Lyaeo] This wa* a name of Bacchus derived from a 
Greek word meaning to relax. It here, as commonly elsewhere, 
means wine, of which Bacchus was the god. 

53. ttintficta licebit] 'Although they be false.' The usual 
form is ' licet/ * let it be granted that it is so/ But the poets 
use the future tense sometimes. * Licet* therefore is not a con* 
junctiori, but a verb; and after 'licet' the subjunctive is used 
without ' ut.' 

56. Lucifer admisso] He prays that Lucifer, the morning 
star (p. 11, v. 72 n.), may bring that day with all speed, wita. 
galloping horses. The ancients commonly represented the 
heavenly bodies as riding on chariots (p. 10, v. 28). The poets 
often use the singular for the plural, and the plural for the sin- 
gular, when it suits their purpose. The singular is used here 
perhaps because 'admissis has an awkward sound. 



On the Death of Tibvfius.—Y. 5. 

Albius Tibullus was a Roman poet who wrote chiefly in 
elegiac Terse. Be died while he was young, about 20 b.c. He 
was a friend of Ovid, Virgil, and Horace. 

1. Memnona si mater] Memnon was an Ethiopian prince, 
nephew of Priam, whom he assisted in the Trojan war. He 
was killed by Achilles. His mother was Eos, or, as the Romans 
called her, Aurora, the goddess of morning. Ovid relates else- 
where (Metam. xiii. 621 ) how she wept bitterly for her son, and 
her tears were turned into dew. Achilles was king of the Myr- 
midones,. a people of Thessaly, and the principal warrior of the 
Grecian army in the Trojan war. He was killed by Paris son 
of Priam. His mother was Thetis, a sea goddess. 

& Elegela] Elegiac verse (consisting of hexameters and pen- 
tameters)- was employed much upon laments and sad subjects, 
and its name was generally supposed to be taken from week 
words expressing the cry of mourners. Therefore he says that 
the name given to Elegy, whom he addresses as the muse who 
presides over that sort of verse, will henceforth prove to be too 
justly derived, and bids her loose her hair in token of grief, 
because her chief poet is dead. * Indignos' means ' innocent,' 
unworthy of such sorrow. See p. 10, v. 18. 

5. tut vaties opens] 'The poet of thy work,' that is, the poet 
who sets forth her work, which is elegy. • Tua fama,' ' thy fame,' 
Is he who gets fame for thee. 

6. rogo] The most ancient practice at Borne in respect to the 
dead was to bury them without burning. Afterwards burning 
became more general. The ashes were put into an urn and 
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buried. The wooden pile on which the body was burnt wa* 
called ' pyra' or ' rogus.' 

6. Ecce puer Veneris'] Cupido the son of Venus and god of 
love. Tibullus wrote love-poetry, and so Cupido is supposed to 
attend his funeral, with his quiver reversed (just as our soldiers 
reverse their muskets at funerals), his bow broken, and his torch 
unlit ; his wings droop, and he beats his breast ; his hair hangs 
loose and is wet with his tears, while he sobs loudly. Cupido 
is commonly represented with a bow and quiver and a lighted 
torch, representing the fire of love. See p. 26, 40. 

13. Fratris in Aeneas] Aeneas was one of the leaders of the 
Trojans who escaped from Troy after it was taken by the Greeks, 
and went to Italy. His son lulus went with him. He was sup- 
posed to be the son of Venus, and so Cupido was his brother. 
The common story is, that Aeneas did not die, but was carried 
to heaven alive. Ovid follows a different legend here, and speaks 
of Cupido following in Aeneas' funeral procession from the house 
of his son lulus, which would be at Lavinium in Latium, where 
Aeneas landed. 

16. juvenis] This youth's name was Adonis, who was much 
beloved by Venus. The story is, that he was killed by a boar 
when hunting, and Venus was inconsolable at his death. 

17. At sacri vates] He says poets are called sacred, and sup- 
posed to be under the care of the gods, and even by some to 
have divine power themselves, — and yet Tibullus is dead, he 
means to say. 

-18. Sunt qui] * There are those who think/ some think. 
These words are often used together, and they take the sub- 
junctive mood after them when no particular persons are re- 
ferred to, and the indicative when particular persons are meant. 

19. Scilicet] This is compounded of ' scire licet,' ' you may 
know.' It means * surely.' ' Importuna' means * cruel.' 

21. l8mario] It has been said before (p. 1, v. 7) that Ismariut 
means Thracian, and that Orpheus was a poet of Thrace (p 
4. 32). He was supposed to be the son of Oeagrus king oi 
Thrace and Calliope one of the Muses, but neither royal father 
nor goddess mother could keep him from death, nor his music, 
with which he could move forests and tame wild beasts. He is 
said to have been torn to pieces by the women at the orgies of 
Bacchus. 

23. Aelinon] This is a Greek word signifying a 'lament.' 
Orpheus' father is here said to have sung a lament for him in 
the woods, to the accompaniment of his harp, which Ovid calls 
' invita,' ' reluctant,' that is, unwilling to make music through 
sorrow for Orpheus. 

25. Maeoniden] Homer, who is so called from Maeonia, an 
ancient name for Lydia in Asia Minor. Homer was supposed 
by some to have been born at Smyrna, the chief town of Lydir^ 
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Ovid says that all poets drink from Homer as from a perpetual 
fountain. ' Pierian waters' is a phrase for poetry; Pieria, a tract 
of country between Macedonia and Thessaly, being the fabled 
land of the Muses. 

27. Averno"] Avernus was the name given by the ancients 
(and still retained) to a lake in Campania in Italy. Its waters, 
which were very deep, sent forth noxious vapours, from the 
lake being formed in the crater of a volcano. For this reason 
it was supposed to be one of the ways down to the lower regions. 
Therefore Ovid says the last day, or the day of death, has sunk 
Homer below the dark waters of Avernus. Only his poems 
(he says) have escaped the funeral pile. 

29. Durat opus vatum] He says the fame of the Trojan war, 
which is the theme (literally work) of poets, lasts, that is in 
their poems. There were many other Greek poets besides 
Homer who wrote about the Trojan war, but their poems are 
not extant They were called Cyclic poets because their poems 
professed to fill up the cycle or round of events connected with 
the Trojan war and left untold by Homer. 

30. tela retexta] Penelope the wife of Ulysses, during her 
husband's 'absence at the siege of Troy and ten years' wandering 
afterwards, was beset by many suitors, and in order to get rid 
of them she declared she could not make up her mind to marry 
again till she had finished a robe she was weaving. To put off 
the time further she undid by night what she had woven by day. 
For this reason the deception she practised is called * nocturnus 
dolus.' 

31. Nemesis, Delia] These were mistresses of Tibullus men- 
tioned in his poems. 4 Cura' and ' amor' have the same meaning 
here. 

34. Sistra] Ovid asks of what use their piety and their 
chastity had been to Nemesis and Delia. They had been wont 
to sacrifice to Isis, an Egyptian goddess, who was also wor- 
shipped at Borne. In her worship it was usual to shake instru- 
ments called ' sistra' (from a Greek word to shake), such as the 
Egyptians used. The Latin name is ' crepitaculum,' 4 a rattle.' 
Ovid here imitates four lines of Tibullus (i. 3. 23 sqq.). 

37. Vive piu8~] ' Live pious, yet though pious thou shalt 
die ; attend to sacred rites, yet while doing so death shall 
drag thee from the temple to the tomb.' * Bustum' is properly 
the place where the body has been burnt ; but it is used for the 
tomb, which is properly ' sepulcrum.' It contains the same root 
as * uro, ussi, ustum.' 

39. jacet ecce~\ ' Jaeere' is used before in the sense of ' lying 
dead' (p. 2, v. 20). It is not commonly so used. ' Ecce' is pro- 
perly the imperative mood of a verb 4 ecco,' which is not found 
in use, but is connected with * oculus,' ' the eye.' 

40. urna"] See note on v. 6. 
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44. sustinvere] 'Had the heart for :* 'quae* refers to the 
flames of the funeral pile (flammae rogales). 

45. Erycis] Eryx was a mountain in the western part of 
Sicily, now called Monte S. Giuliano. On the top of it Venus 
had a famous temple, from which she was called Erycina. She 
is said to have turned away her face from the sight of Tibuflus' 
death. ' Arces' may be rendered ' heights,' or something of that 
sort. It properly means defences (from a Greek root), and so 
the commonest meaning of 4 arx' is a citadel, but it is often ap- 
plied to hills. 

46. Sunt quoquc qui] See above, t. 18. 

47. Phaeacia tellus] This is a name given by the poets to 
the island of Corcyra (Corfu). Tibullus, accompanying a mili- 
tary expedition to the East, was taken ill at Corcyra, and obliged 
to come back to Some, where he soon died. Ovid says this was 
better than if he had died and been buried as a stranger (igno- 
tum) in Corcyra, whose soil he calls vile, because the Pliaeacians, 
whom later poets identified with the Corcyreans, were described 
by Homer as a people chiefly given to eating and drinking. 

49. Htnc] ' Hin<r means * from this place,' or ' in this quarter.' 
Here it means the latter, at Rome. 

50. ultima dona] It was usual for the mourners to throw 
flowers and locks of hair upon the body as it was burning (p. 1. 5). 

51. in partem doloris] * To share ner sorrow.' 

52. inornotos dilaniata comas] The perfect participles of 
passive verbs are often used like deponent participles, and they 
must be translated accordingly ; not as if ' secundum' were un- 
derstood, as the common explanation is : ' having torn her 
neglected hair.' 

53. priorque] That is, Delia, who was his first love. See 
v. 82. 

56. ignis] ' While I was your flame,' as we also say for one 
that is loved. She says his love for her was happier than his 
love for Nemesis, because then he lived, now he has died. 

57. dolori] ' Let my loss be* thy sorrow.' t The Romans used 
the dative, ' as a grief to thee,' where we should say 'thy grief.' 
For this dative may be substituted 'pro' with the ablative, or ' in 
loco' with the genitive (' for' or ' in the place of). The nominative 
or accusative may be used. But the dative softens the phrase. 
* Sunt reHquis documentum' is, ' they are a lesson to the rest.' 
Still, by way of brevity, the dative is often translated precisely as 
the accusative or nominative would have been, i.e. without 'as/ 

59. e nobis] ' Of us,' that is, of mortals. * Nomen et umbra,' 
' a name and a shadow,' that is, things without life or reality. 
' Umbra' here must not be eonfounded with ' corporis umbra' 
below, v. 65. 

6a Elysia valle] See p. 2, v. 49 n. 

62. docte Catutie] Catullus and Calvus were poets who were 
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bom about the same year, 84 B.C. They died about the same 
time, when Tibullus was a child. They were not forty years of 
age. The word 'juvenis' was applied to men of middle age, 
therefore Ovid speaks of Catullus' 'juvenilia tempora,' 'manly 
temples.' The ivy was used for the poets' crown, particularly 
the lyric poets, and Catullus wrote lyric poetry as well as other 
kinds. He was learned in the Greek language, and imitated 
the Greek poets. Therefore he is called ' doctus.' Orid says 
he and Calvus will come forward to meet their brother poet 
when he goes down to the shades below. 

64. Tu quoque] He says Gallus also will meet Tibullus. He 
was a distinguished poet. He was also high in favour with 
Augustus ; but for some offence against his patron, the nature 
of which is not known, he was banished from Rome, and in his 
grief he destroyed himself. Ovid says if the charge of having 
wronged his friend was false, he was too prodigal of his blood 
and life. 

65. ai qua est modo corporis umbral ' If only there be any 
shadow of the body.' The ancients believed that the spirits of 
the departed lived in unsubstantial bodies, which the Romans 
called ' umbrae' or ' imagines,' that is, the shadows or images of 
the true bodies. But many educated Romans of Ovid's time 
affected to disbelieve a future existence, as Ovid throws doubts 
upon it here. 



Inscription of a Procession at the Festival of Juno at Falerii 
(not Veii, as it is in the text by mistake). 

1. Faliseis'] Falerii was a town of Etruria, about thirty miles 
north of Rome. The inhabitants were called Falisci, and here 
Ovid calls the town by that name. It had a small territory 
about it which was cultivated with gardens and rich in pas- 
ture. Ovid was married three times. His first two wives he 
divorced. The third, who was born at Falerii, was named Per- 
illa. To her he was as much attached as a sensualist could be, 
and lived with her many years, till his exile. See p. 10, v. 17. 

2. CamiUe] Furius Camillus was a Roman general and several 
times dictator. In the year B.C. 394 he reduced the town of 
Falerii, the inhabitants of which were at war with Rome. 

3. Casta'] Here this means ' holy.' ' Celebris' means ' crowd- 
ed,' having the same root as the word 'creber,' * frequent,' 'close 
together.' ' Indigenam bovem' is ' a calf bred in the place,' and 
fatted for the yearly sacrifice (see v. 14). Falerii was particu- 
larly celebrated for the worship and a temple of Juno. 

5. Grande moraepretivm] ' Delay will be largely recompensed 
by the knowledge of those rites.' 

6. praebet"] ' Quamvis' in the prose writers of Ovid's time 
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takes the subjunctive mood, and ' quamquam' the indicative. The 
poets do not always follow this rule. 



nubilus' is not used elsewhere. It is literally 'very clouded,' 
which means here deeply shaded. 'Lucus' is generally used, as 
here, for a sacred wood. See note in p. 2, v. 46. 

8. Adspice, concedas] 'Look at it and you will allow it is the 
habitation of a god.' There was a religious appearance in the 
darkness of the wood. There was a rude old altar in it, where 
the pious offered their prayers and their incense to Juno. 

1 1. tibia] The ' tibia' was a long instrument like the flageolet. 
It was often double, each part giving a different sound. It ap- 
pears a tune was played upon this instrument, and after it was 
over the procession began, and passing through the streets of the 
town went to the grove. Garments were laid upon the ground 
over which the procession passed, as the Jews strewed theirs for 
'our Saviour to pass over when he rode into Jerusalem. This 
is the meaning of * velatas' (see v. 24). ' Hie' in this line should 
fee* hue' after* It.' 

14. Quas aluit] See above, v. 4. 

15. nondum minaces] Their horns had not yet grown. 

18. domitiae] The mistress of the wood. The story Ovid 
refers to is not met with in any writer. He says Juno was 
flying, and that by a goat she was betrayed to her pursuer in 
the depths of a wood, which obliged her to abandon her flight. 
It is supposed she was flying from Jove before she became his wife. 

21. index'] The betrayer, that is, the goat. One of these 
animals was made a mark for boys to throw darts at, and who- 
ever struck it first had the goat for his prize. 

26. palla] This was the upper garment worn by women, cor- 
responding to the toga of the men. ' Auratos pedes' means that 
they wore gold ornaments round their ancles. 

27. sancto] This a participle from ' sancio.' It means ' settled, 
established,' as ' sancire legem' was ' to give effect to a law.' The 
women in this procession wore white dresses, and carried the 
sacred implements for sacrifice in baskets on their heads. 

29. Orefavent] This means *they are silent;' * favere Unguis' 
is used in the same way. It means to keep the mouth from 
uttering words of ill omen. 

• 29. aurea pompa] Things beautiful or magnificent were com- 
monly called * aurea ;' and if it be rendered 4 golden,' as it must, 
the meaning will be understood. 

30. Ipsa] Juno herself. Her image was carried behind the 
priestesses. The conjunction * que' does not often come so late 
in the clause. It is generally attached to the first word, with 
which it must be taken in construing. 
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31. Argiva] Juno, under her Greek name Hera, was wor- 
shipped at Argos in the Peloponnesus from very early times. 
Ovid says the procession at Falerii is like those at Argos ; and 
according to some ancient writers Falerii was built by Greeks.' 
Ovid adopts that tradition, and says the founder was Halesus, 
a natural son of Agamemnon king of Mycenae in Argolis. 
Agamemnon on his return from Troy was murdered by his 
wife Clytemnestra and her paramour Aegisthus, and Ovid says 
Halesus fled from the scene of the crime and left his father's 
wealth behind him. He speaks of him elsewhere as being 
* Atridae fatis agitatus' and giving his name to the Faliscan ter- 
ritory. (Fasti vi. 73.) 

36. semper arnica] ' Let them be ever favourable to me and to 
their people/ This is meant for a pious way of taking leave of 
the place. 



TRISTIA. 



On leaving Borne. — Page 9. 

1. subit] 'Comes up to my mind.' 

6. Ausoniae] Ausones was the name given by the Greeks to 
one of the earliest tribes of Italy. The name in later times 
came to be used, by the poets only, for the whole of that country,' 
and here for the Roman empire. Tomi, the town to which Ovid 
was sent, was in Moesia, which was made a Roman province in 
the next reign, that of Tiberius. When Ovid went there it was 
beyond the limits of the Roman dominions. 'Finibus' is the 
ablative. 

7. Nee mens nee spatium] ' I had neither heart not leisure.' 

* Spatium* means ( spatium temporis.' 

8. Torpuerant] His heart, he says, had grown dull with long 
suspense. He had been petitioning Augustus to pardon him, 
and after much suspense had been ordered to quit the city im- 
mediately; so that he had no time to make his arrangements 
and choose his slaves or a friend to accompany him, and get his 
clothes and other necessaries ('opis') for his exile. 

9. legendt] 'Legendorum' must be understood for 'servorum,' 
as 'legendi' belongs to 'comitis.' The older Latin writers used 
the gerund with the case that the verb it belongs to would take; 
for instance, they would say 'legendi servos,' 'legendi comitem.' 
In later writers we more commonly find ' legendorum servorum,' 

* legendi comitis.' This, however, applies only to gerunds from 
transitive verbs (verbs which take the accusative), if we except 
the four reflective verbs ' utor,' ' fr uor,' * fungor,' ' potior.' (Key** 
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Lat, Gr. § 1287.) Properly speaking the gerund is a neuter 
substantive formed from a verb, and is declined in all the cases 
of the noun : as, N. faciendum, G. faciendi, D. faciendo, Ace. ad 
faciendum, Abl. a faciendo. 

13. animi nubem~] He was stupefied by the severity of the 
sentence, and a cloud had come over his mind, which however 
the pain of his grief dispelled, and when he came to his senses 
he bade farewell to his friends, who once were many, but now 
in his disgrace were but one or two (' unus et alter'). • Modo' 
means ' of late/ It is a word of measure, the ablative of ' modus,' 
and when referring to time it limits the time to a short space. 

17. Uxor amans] See p. 7, v. 1 n. As to * indignas,' seep. 5, 
v. 3 «. 

19. diver so] Tar away.' His daughter's name was Peril!* 
as well as his wife's. She was married and absent at this time 
in Africa. * Certior esse,' • certior fieri:,' are used commonly for 
' being informed.' 

22. intus~] Indoors, he says, there was all the appearance 
of a noisy funeral. At funerals mourners were hired to wail 
for the dead, and doleful music was played. 

23. Femina virque] The singular is used for the plural. See 
note on p. 5, v. 56. 

23. funere] He speaks as if his departure were his funeral. 

25. quum caperetur'] ' While it was being taken.' 

26. equos] P. 5, v. 56. 

29. ah hoc] 'By her light.' The Capitolium was an en- 
closure containing temples of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, on 
one of the hills of Borne. Near to this was Ovid's house. But 
he says that neighbourhood was of no Use to him. 'Lares' 
was the name given to the good spirits of a family that were 
supposed to watch over each house (see p. 3, v. 7 ».). The 
poets used the word ' lar' to signify the house itself. 

32. Jamque] ' From henceforth.' ' Jam' is a word of time 
referring to the past, present, or future: 'jam feci' means 'I 
have just done;' 'jam facio,' ' I am at this moment doing;' 'jam 
faciam,' ' I shall presently do.' It also combines present and 
future, meaning ' from this very time forward,' as here. 

33. Quirini] This is a name of Romulus, the origin of which 
is uncertain. It is commonly derived from Cures, a town of the 
Sabines. 

34. Este salutatz] This is equivalent to ' receive ye my fare- 
well;' ' salve!' (the usual word for greeting, with which 'saiutare' 
is connected), and 'vale!' (the usual word on parting), having 
the same meaning, ' be thou well.' ' Salutem dicere' was used 
for greeting or parting. 

35. clipeum pott vulnera] ' Clipeum' is the proper word, not 
' clypeum ;' as in the text. It is sometimes written 'clupeum*,' 
as 'lacrima' is written 'lacruma/ but never 'lacryma,' muoh 
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less ' lachryma,' in good mss. This is a proverb, meaning to do a 
thing too late, as it is too late to lift one's shield after the blow has 
been struck. Ovid means to say, ' though it is too late to defend * 
my conduct now that my banishment is ordered, yet do ye, O 
gods I deliver that banishment from the burden of the emperor's 
displeasure, by telling him how I was deceived, lest he count 
that for a crime which was only an error in judgment.' This is 
the difference between * culpa' and * scelus' (v. 38). 

39. Ut quae sentitis] He addresses the gods as if they knew 
his innocence, and prays that what they know the author of his 
punishment (Augustus) may know too ; for he could be at least 
not miserable if that divinity, as he calls Augustus, were pacified. 

42. ante Lares] Images of the litres were set up in the atrium, 
the front sitting-room of a house, near the fireplace. Here Perilla 
prostrated herself and prayed to the Lares and kissed the fire* 
place, in which the fire was now extinguished because the master 
of the house was leaving it. ' Focus' was a fixture of stone or 
brick, usually in the middle of the room, on which wood was laid. 

45. Penates'] See n. 3, v. 7. There were images of the Pe- 
nates in the penetralia or inner court of most houses. These 
she -also prayed to. The Penates are described as turning their 
faces away from her prayers, which were not destined to pre- 
vail (' non valitura'). p. 2, v. 45 ». 

47. nox praecipitata] ' The setting of night' This means 
that the night was coming to an «nd. Night falling with us 
means night coming on, because the shadows appear to fall upon 
the earth. The ancient poets represented night as declining 
down the western sky as the light came up the eastern. *Prae- 
cipitare' is ( to cast head foremost' (prae, caput). 

48. Parrhasis Arctos] Parrhasia was a town in Arcadia. 
Arctos is the Greek for a bear, and is the name of the two 
northern constellations, the Greater and Lesser Bear, also called 
by the Greeks the waggons ; and by the Romans, Septentri- 
ones or Seven Oxen. The Little Bear was called Bootes and 
Arcturus. The fable is, that Callisto, daughter of Lycaon king 
of Arcadia, was turned into a bear, and her son Areas pursuing 
her in that form also became a bear, and they were transferred 
to the skies. From their connection with Arcadia, Arctos is 
called Parrhasis. 

48. Versaque ab axe] The axis on which Aretos is said to 
turn is what we call the polar star, which seems to remain 
stationary while the other stars turn round it. ' Versa ab axe' 
means ' turned away from the axis, 1 that is, to the side opposite 
to that on which they were at the beginning of the night. 

52. Vel quo fes tines'] When he saw any one hastening the 
preparations for departure, he bade him consider whither he was 
in such a hurry to go, and what a home they were going from. 

54. Ah quotks] He often pretended, when they would have 
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him make haste, that he had fixed in his own mind upon a par- 
ticular hour as being most propitious for departure. But this was 
• not true, and only an excuse for delay. The ancients thought 
to ascertain, by omens and in other ways, the times that were 
favourable and unfavourable for beginning a journey. 

60. pignora cara~] ' Pignora/ which means ' pledges/ and 
should be so translated, is often used for children, as strength- 
ening the love of husband and wife. ' It is also used as here (but 
more rarely) for all near relations. 

61. Scythia] The Romans, without much discrimination 
(especially the poets) called the nations north of the Danube 
Scythians. The situation of Tomi, to which Ovid was going, 
is not accurately known, but it was probably in the region called 
Scythia Minor, on the west shore of the Euxine or Black Sea, 
not far from the mouths of the Danube. 

62. utraque justa mora] 'Each is a just cause for lingering/ 
namely, that he is going to a barbarous place, and that he is 
leaving Rome. 

66. Tkesea] Theseus king of Athens had a friend named 
Peirithoiis. Many stories are told shewing their attachment, 
which, like that between Orestes and Pylades, mentioned before 
(p. 1, v. 15 nX became proverbial. Ovid therefore says the 
hearts of his friends were united to his own with a fidelity like 
that of Theseus. 

68. In hero] Ovid says the hour's delay that was allowed 
him was so much in the way of luck or gain, as it enabled him to 
take leave of his friends. 

70. proximo, quaeque] * All that was nearest to my heart.* 

72. Lucifer] The planet Venus when it appears as a morning 
star was called Lucifer (lux, fero), as introducing the day. The 
Greeks called it Phosphorus in the same sense (p. 5, v. 56). 

80. exsulis exsnt] This word is derived from the same root 
(sed-) which is in ' sedes/ a ' home or habitation/ ' Exilium' is 
another form of 4 ec-sidium/ as * consilium/ with which * consul' 
is connected, is of ' considium/ ' a sitting together or council.' 
So 'praesul/ * a president/ is connected with * praesidium.' 

81. ultima tetlus] ' That farthest land/ namely, Scythia, to 
which her husband was going. 

84. Pieta8 haec mihi Caesar erit] She says her love shall be 
to her a Caesar: as Augustus Caesar had ordered her husband 
into exile, so her love should order her. Natural affection the 
Romans called 'pietas/ as it is obedience to the law of God. 
Therefore Aeneas was commonly called ' pius' for his dutiful 
conduct to his father Anchises, especially in carrying him on his 
shoulders from Troy when it was taken. 

86. dedit victas] * Dare manus' means * to yield/ that is, to give 
the hands to the victor to be tied. Perilla yielded to expediency. 

87. Egredior] * I went out — or rather it was to be carried out 
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without a funeral/ He means he was carried out by his friends 
Eke a corpse. 

89. tenebris narrator ohortu] 'Darkness coming over her,' 
that is, she fainted. 

93. Se modo] Now she wept for her own desertion, now for 
the desertion of the Penates : * desertam' must be understood after 
' se.' * Modo' is used as an adverb, but is properly the ablative 
of * modus,' • measure.' In reference to time it means a short 
measure of time, * now' or ' very lately 1 (see p. 9, v. 13 «.). ' De' 
in composition (' deplorasse' ) often has the effect of strengthening 
the word it is compounded with (p. 3, v. 10). 

98. JRespectuque tamen] ' She did not die through regard for 
me.' 

99. Vtvai el) These words are repeated after the paren- 
thesis, 'quoniam sic fata tulerunt.' He wishes that she may 
lire and help him with her influence in his absence. He thought 

she might plead with Augustus for his pardon. « 



A stormy Voyage. — P. 12. 

1. cuHob Etymanthidos Ursa*] There was a mountain in Ar- 
cadia named Erymanthus, and Erymanthis Ursa is equivalent 
to the Arcadian Bear, which is explained on p. 10, v. 48. The 
Great Bear is here meant, and the custos or guardian was the 
Little Bear, called Arctophylax or Arcturus, from Greek words 
signifying ' guardian of the Bear.' It had this name from its 
position in front of Ursa Major. 

2. suo sidere] Arcturas sets on the 11th December, when 
stormy weather is commonly met with. In describing the effects 
of the seasons the poets usually connect them with the con- 
stellations that rise or set at the time, that is, rise or set when 
the Bun sets. ( Sidus' is a constellation, as * Stella' is a star. In 
prose when * suus' precedes its noun, it is emphatic. In poetry 
that is not always the case. 

3. Ionium] The Ionian sea lay between Italy and the southern 
part of Greece, and must be passed on the way to the Euxine. 
Ovid most probably crossed Italy and embarked at Brundusium 
on the eastern coast. 

4. mrtu] Through fear of the wrath of Augustus he was 
obliged to brave the danger of the sea. 

5. Me muerum] ' Wretched man that I am.' This is elliptical, 
as all exclamations are, because they represent sudden emotions. 
"JBeee me miser urn,' 'look at me poor wretch,' would be a com- 
plete sentence. 

6. vadis] See p. 31, v. 19 n. 

7. recurvae] This belongs to both.. See p. 51, v. 651, about 

G 
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the form of a ship, and the figure at the end of the notes. The 
poets often use adjectives in the singular number agreeing with 
one substantive when they apply to more than one. 

8. verberat undo, deos] Images of gods were carried in the? 
stern of ships. 

9. Pinea texta sonant] ' The pine-timbers groan/ See p. 3, 
y. 2. The timbers are called * texta,' from • texo,' to weave or 
join together. 

10. Adgemit] He says the ship itself groans in harmony with 
his sorrows. * Carina, * the ship s bottom,' is commonly used by 
the poets for the ship itself. 

12. Jam sequitur victarn] 'Now follows the beaten ship, not 
directs it with his skill,' that is, he lets it go where it will, and 
goes with it. 'Navita' is the shipmaster, which is its proper 
meaning, though it is sometimes used for any sailor. 

14. rector] This word is generally used for a steersman, and 
the ship being likened to a restive horse, ' rector' is therefore 
used here where a rider or driver is meant. ' Cervicis rigidae 
Arena,' ' the reins of its rigid neck,' means the reins which should 
turn its neck, which however is too stubborn to be turned. 

16. Aurigam] This is a charioteer ; and as ' rector' is used for 
a driver, though it is commonly applied to a pilot, ' auriga' is 
used for a pilot to keep up the illustration. * Vela dedisse rati" 
means to let the ship drive. 'Dare' is ' to put,' ' to give' being a 
derived sense. ' Vela dare/ therefore, is ' to set sail.' See p. 23, 
v. 7. 

17. Aeolus] This was the reputed ruler of the winds, which 
he was supposed to keep shut up in a cave in one of the islands 
called after him 'Aeoliae Insulse,' north of Sicily. He let 
loose such as he pleased or as Neptune required. ' Quodnisi' 
is ' but if Aeolus does not — .' He says, if the wind does not 
change, the ship will be carried back to Italy, a place he must 
not approach again. 'Jam' is 'henceforward.' (See above, 
p. 10, v. 32.) 

19. Namprocul IUyriis] Ships sailing from the eastern coast 
of Italy tried to make the opposite coast of Ulyricum, and so to 
coast to the southward, that they might not be out of sight of 
land longer than necessary. A wind from the north-east proba- 
bly prevented Ovid's ship from pursuing that course and drove 
her down to the south, so that she came back within sight of the 
projecting coast of Calabria. The common form is ' iTlyricum.' 
feut ' Illyria' is used, and also ' Illyriae,' in the plural, as here. • 

21. contendere] This verb means 'to stretch or strain,' and so 
is applied to one who is in haste and strains his muscles to run. 

22. deo] That is Augustus, whom he calls a god, p. 10, v. 40, 
and elsewhere. ' Ilia' means the ship. 

23. Dum hquor] While he was speaking to the ship, and 
bidding her not struggle for the forbidden land but obey the 
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commands of Caesar. 'Kepelli,' 'to be driven back' to Italy. 
'Increpuit,' 'dashed against.' This sense is derived from the 
noise of the water against the ship's side. 

26. Jovem] This also means Augustus, whom his flatterers 
represented as Jove's vicegerent upon earth. 

27. 8ubducite morti] ' Steal from death my weary life.' Verbs 
of separation commonly govern the dative case. Words com- 
pounded with ' sub* often get the signification of secrecy, fraud, 
and so forth ; ' sub' having the force of suppression. He adds 
to his prayer, ' if only he who is dead can be not dead.' ' He means 
he is as good as dead, as he said when he left his home (p. 12, 
v. 87). 



A faithless Friend.— P. 13. 

1. In caput alta suum\ This was a proverbial way of speak-* 
ing derived from the Greeks. 

5. praepostera] This is properly hind-foremost, but is used 
for monstrous and irregular things. He means, all things in 
nature that are out of course shall go by rule. 

8. de quo] ' Which may not be believed.' 

13. jacentem — exsequias] He speaks of himself as one dead 
and buried. (See p. 2, v. 20, as to ' jacere ;' and as to 'exse- 
quias,' see p. 1, v. 2.) 

17. Quid fuit ingenti] 'Why was it so hugely difficult,' a 
thing of huge difficulty (' mole'). ' Alloquii' is 'conversation,' 
and so comes to mean sympathy or comfort. 

20. Pauca tameri] He thinks he might at least have pre-, 
tended to feel for him. ' Pauca verba' after ' queri,' which is 
not a transitive verb, is called a cognate accusative (see p. 3* 
v. 8). It means ' to utter a few words of complaint.' 

21. ignoti] 'Strangers.' 

22. publicaque ora sequt] ' To follow the public voice,' that 
is, to express sorrow, as the people did, for his banishment. 
' Publicus' is a contracted form of ' populicus,' from ' populus,' 
and ' publica ora' is ' the mouth of the people.' 

23. Denique lugubres vultus~] ' In short, to look upon my sad 
face, which thou wert never to see again, on that last day, and 
while it yet might be.' 

28. signa] This is in apposition with 'lacrimas.' 'Dare 
lacrimas' is ' to shed tears.' 

29. Quid nisi convictu] 'What (he asks) would have been 
the case if I had not been bound to you by the ties of fellowship 
and strong reasons ? What if we had not shared our sports 
and our serious hours together ?' He means, ' could you have 
been more cold ?' 

33. dumtaxat] This word, which means ' only,' contains the 
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root 'tag' of 'tango,' 'to touch:' it is literally ' till it touches,' 
which is a limitation ; and the word so comes to have this mean- 
ing, as ' modo' does. See p. 12, v. 93 n, 

84. Adscitua toties] ' So oft admitted to every kind of sport.' 

36. Lethaeis] Lethe was supposed to be a river in the lower 
regions, the waters of which when drunk caused forgetfumess 
of the past. He asks if all his friend's professions have been 
carried away by the winds or the river Lethe. 

87. QutrtittjSee above, p. 10, v. 33. 

89. Pohti] The Pontus Euxinus was sometimes called merely 
Pontns. Ovid wrote from the left, that is the western, shore of 
the Euxine (p. 22, v. 42). 

40. Scythiae Sarmaticisque] Scythia included all the nations 
north of the Danube and Euxine, and Sarmatia was the name 
for the present Russian empire in Europe, so far as it was known 
to the Romans. The names were however used without much 
discrimination for the northern nations, who were but little known 
to the Romans till they appeared in later times as their con- 
querors. 

42. ferrisemind] Iron ore he calls seeds of iron. 

43. ducenda] 'Ducere' is used in a great variety of senses. 
Here it is to * drain.' In the same sense it is applied to cups of 



45. At mala nostra] 'But if all I have said were true, that 
thou wert born a barbarian, with veins of flint and heart of iron 
and nursed by a tigress, yet wouldst thou not be so indifferent 

. to my misfortunes as now.' This is what he means. 

46. non agerere reus] ' Thou wouldst not be charged by me as 
guiltjr of cruelty.' ' Agere' and ' reus' are legal terms ; the first 
meaning to prosecute or bring an action as we say, the other a 
defendant or prisoner on his trial. 

48. Ut careant numeris] ' That the first times are out of tune,' 
that is, that his friend had not done what he ought at first. ' Nu- 
meri' in the plural is used for time or tune in music. ' Fatalibus 
damnis' means the losses sent upon him by fate, as distinguished 
from that which he suffered through the unkindness of his friend. 

50. Officium] 'Kindness,' 'attention.' 



The Exile's Misery.—?. 15. 

1. Triptolemi] Triptolemus was said to have been born at 
Eleusis near Athens, and to have invented the plough and the 
art of cultivating the ground. Demeter, the goddess of fruits 
and corn, called Ceres by the Romans, gave him a chariot drawn 
by dragons, with which he went about the world teaching man- 
kind the art of husbandry. 
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2. imotam] The powers of the earth were not known till it 
was cultivated, and the seed was rude or unartificial until it was 
skilfully used. ' Misit' means here ' cast' 

3. Medeae] Medea was the daughter of Aeetes king of Col- 
chis,, and became the wife of Jason, whom she helped to secure 
the golden fleece (see p. 3, 2 a). She went with him to Corinth, 
where Jason deserted her and married the daughter of the king, 
whereupon she murdered her own children and his new wife, 
and flea from Corinth to Athens in a chariot drawn by winged 
dragons through the air. 

5. jactandas] ' Proud wines,' wings to be boasted of. Per- 
seus was the son of Acrisius king of Argos. He is said to have 
possessed himself of certain sandals with wings attached to them, 
which he afterwards gave to Hermes (Mercury), who is usually 
represented in pictures and sculptures with wings on his feet. 
Daedalus, a noble Athenian, was said to have made himself 
wings, with which he escaped from the power of Minos king, of 
Crete, and flew over the sea to Sicily. 

13, Si semel optandum est] ' If you must wish once for all/ 

* Augustum' is an adjective, and a title conferred by the senate 
on Octavianus, when he was made princeps or emperor, B.C. 27. 
His successors had the same title. He again speaks of him aa 

• god. 

14. Et quern] 'And to him whose godhead thou hast felt 
pray duly as to a god.' ' Deum' belongs both to ' sensisti' and 
to ' precare.' ' Precor' takes an accusative of the person as well 
as the thing prayed for. ' Rogare' does the same, v. 20. 

16. Det reditum] ' Suppose ne grants thee to return, thou wilt 
straightway have wines? The permission ol Augustus would 
be aa effectual as the chariots ana wings Ovid had been wishing 
for. 'Protinua' is a shorter form of 'porro tenus*' 'right on? 
The subjunctive is commonly used without 'si' to express a 
supposed case. 

19. Forsitan hoc olim] * It may be thai hereafter when his 
anger has satiated itself, he mav be asked for this (permission 
to return), though even then with anxious mind,' that is, with' 
fear lest he should refuse. 

21. Quod minus] * That which is less meanwhile is the worth 
of a mighty boon.' * InstaT* is a substantive signifying likeness, 
and also worth or amount. It is not a preposition, as some 
grammars represent it 

23. fatiunt] He means the climate, the water, the soil, and 
the air do not agree with himv ' To make for a person' in Eng- 
lish is to be good for him, to be lor his advantage, and * fitcio' 
has that meaning sometimes. 

27. Ut tetigi] ' Ever since I reached the Euxine sleeplessness 
hath troubled me.' This is the English idiom. The Latin is 
that which appears in the text. As to 4 Ponti; see p. 15, v, 39. 
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34. binaque damna] * I suffer a double loss,' that is, of health 
and spirits. ' Duo* would be used in prose, the numerals ending 
in ' mis' being distributive, * so many each/ The poets do not 
always observe this distinction. 

35. Haeretet] He says the figure of his fortune cleaves to him 
and remains before his eyes as legible as a body actually visible. 

39. quevar ut cwrn\ ' Queror de aliquo' is, ' 1 complain of a 
person to another ;' ' queror cum* is to complain of a person to 
himself, in his presence. 

41. civiliter] This means * courteously, generously.' We use- 
civilly in that sense ; but the Romans by ' civiliter' generally 
meant ' as a citizen.' ' Civilis' came to mean kind or civil, as 
opposed to ' regius' which meant despotic, tyrannical ; an abso* 
lute monarchy such as that of their old kings being odious to 
the Romans. Ovid means that Augustus acted generously in 
sending him away from Rome rather than putting him to death, 
which he almost wishes he had done. He hopes that having 
once been so kind, he will now go further, and let him change 
his place of residence. Ovid was not punished with exile as the 
Romans understood it, which lost a person his citizenship ; but 
with another sort of banishment called * relegatio,' which, with- 
out taking away citizenship, required a person to leave Rome 
for ever or for a fixed time, the place of residence being named 
or not. In Ovid's case it was named. 



Spring. — P. 17. 

2. Maeotis hienut] The people who lived about the Palus 
Maeotis, now called the Sea of Azov, were called MaeoticL 
But Ovid uses the name as equivalent to Scythian. * Antiquis' 
means * former' (see note on p. 1, v. 10). A diphthong before a 
vowel is very seldom made short, as it is here. 

3. Hellen] According to a Greek legend, Helle was the 
daughter of Athamas, a prince of Boeotia. She was placed, 
with her brother Phrixus, who was about to be sacrificed by 
their father, on the back of a winged ram, to be carried to the 
shores qf the Euxine, but on the way she fell off into the strait 
called after her Hellespontus (the Dardanelles). ' Qui' means 
the ram, which was that whose golden fleece afterwards became 
famous as the object of the Argonautic expedition. It was said 
to have been taken up into heaven, where it appears as the con- 
stellation Aries, one of the signs of the zodiac. See p. 3, v. 2. 

4. Tempora noctumie] The sun enters Aries about the 2 1st of 
March, which is the time of the vernal equinox, and Ovid there* 
fore says Aries is making the day and night equal. But the 
equinox was past. See below, v. 17. 

• 6. gerit} This, by a misprint, is * ferunt' in the text 
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8. Indocilique loguaz] * Indocilis' here means * rude,' and is 
equivalent to 'indoctus.' Adjectives in *ilis' and * bilis' usually 
signify that which may be done, and 'docilis' is usually one 
who is apt to learn, who may be taught But such adjectives 
in the poets sometimes mean what is as well as what may be, 
and sometimes they have an active sense, as, for instance, 4 am- 
abilis' is used for Moving* as well as * loveable.' ' Vernat* means 
4 comes with the spring/ The bird here meant is the cuckoo. 

9. mulae crimen matris] The swallow is said to build a nest 
for its young in order to set aside the crime of the wicked 
mother. The first swallow, according to the fable, was Frocne, 
who killed her son Itys, as related in the note on v. 7, p. 1. She 
is now said to build a nest for her young in order to atone for 
that crime. 

10. cuntui] This generally means a cradle. It is nowhere else 
used for a nest or applied to dumb animals. See p. 40, v. 313. 

1 1. Cerealibus] As Ceres presided over the corn-fields, the 
furrows are called the furrows of Ceres. 

13. Quoque loco] ' Wherever the vine grows the bud is put 
forth from the branch.* The Getae were a tribe near the mouths 
of the Danube on the north side, whose territory now forms 

fart of Lower Wallachia and the southern part of Bessarabia, 
t once was on the south side of the river, and extended to the 
coast on which Tomi lay. The Scythians there were still called 
Getae. See p. 20, v. 47. 

17. Otia nunc istic] ' There is idleness now there,' that id, 
at Borne. On the 4th April every year the Romans celebrated 
with great rejoicings games called Megalesia, in honour of the 
great goddess (which is the meaning of the name) Cvbele. 
* Junctis ex orcbne ludis' means games succeeding each other in 
regular order, which was the same every year. While they 
lasted the business of the forum (see note on v. 24) was stopped, 
which is the meaning of the next line. 

20. trochus] This was an iron hoop trundled with a hooked 
rod such as boys use now. Games of ball were very common 
with the Romans, and neither the ball nor the hoop was con- 
fined to boys. 

21. oleo labente] The Romans oiled themselves all over be- 
fore they bathed, which they usually did after their games. 
They played in the Campus Martius, a plain outside the walls 
of Rome, through which ran an aqueduct, lately built when this 
was written by Agrippa, called for some reason Virgo : it still 
exists. In this it appears they bathed as well as in the Tiber, 
to the banks of which the Campus Martius extended. 

23. Scena viget] ' The stage is active.' The third day of 
this festival was particularly set apart for plays. The next 
words may be rendered, ' applause with varying ardour kindles.' 
Some actors are more applauded than others. 
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34. Proque tribus] ' Instead of the three fbra, the three thea- 
tres resound.' A forum was an open space Surrounded by build- 
ings. Of these there were three (at the time when Ovid wrote), 
devoted chiefly to legal and other public business and assem- 
blies of the people. There were also three principal theatres 
at this time, though till about sixty years before there was not 
one, the Romans having always been opposed to permanent 
theatres, as calculated to create idle habits. Wooden ones were 
erected from time to time, and pulled down again. 

26. Urbe] The Romans called their city * Urbe,' as we call 
London ' Town/ without the name. 

28. Quaeque lacu duro] By 'lacus' he means a pond or a 
reservoir, which would be hard frozen after the ice had broken 
up in the sea and river. The Sauromates were the inhabitants 
oi Sarmatia, about which see p. 15, v. 40. 'Stridula' means 
'creaking/ The wheels were commonly of solid timber with- 
out spokes, and the carts of a cumbrous kind. 

32. Ponti] See below, v. 38, and p. 15, v. 39. 

33. nautae] See note on n. 13, v. 12. * Dicta salute* means 
4 after the usual greeting,' which was * salve.' See p. 10, v. 34 a. 

34. quisve qutbusve] ' Who he is or from what parts.' 

35. mirum nisi] This must be taken as one word, like * nimi- 
rum,' which form is more common. It may be translated * no 
doubt' Literailyit is, ' strange if otherwise.' 

36. ararit] * Will have ploughed,' that is, when he comes. 
' Araret' in the text is wrong. 

38. portubus orba] ' Without harbours.' The sea was origi- 
nally called by the Greeks ' Axlnum,' which means ' inhospit- 
able,' from its being subject to violent storms, and having few 
safe harbours, and a savage population on' its shores. The name 
was afterwards changed to • Euxinum,' which is * hospitable,' for 
good luck. The Romans called it ' Pontus Eiuinus,' or ( Pon- 
tus.' It was called Black Sea by the Turks, from its storms. 

41. Fas quoque] The proper meaning of 'fas' is, that which 
the gods allow. He says it may be some one will come from 
the entrance of the straits or the distant Propontis. This is 
the Sea of Marmora, which was separated from the Euxine by 
the Bosporus, now the Straits of Constantinople. ' Certo' may 
be translated ' steady.' As to ' vela dare,' see note on p. 13, v. 16. 

43. Quisquis is est] He says, ' whoever he is, he may remem- 
ber and repeat what has been told him by others, and so become 
a part and step of rumour :' that is, he may tell part of the 
news from Rome, and send it one step farther on. 

45. triumphos] ' Triumphus' was a procession celebrated on 
the occasion of great victories, in which the commander rode 
on a triumphal car in great pomp, with his prisoners behind 
him and music before, round the Campus Martius and through 
the chief streets and forum* 
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46. Latio reddita] 'And that his vows have been paid to 
Latian Jove.' Jupiter was worshipped at Rome under various 
names, of which one was ' Latiaris/the tutelar god of Latium. 
When armies took the field it was common to tow a temple or 
other offering to some god in the event of their being victorious. 

47. Teque rebeUatrix] Ovid hopes he may hear that the Ger- 
man tribes, against whom at this time the Roman armies were 
engaged under Tiberius, who was afterwards emperor, had sub- 
mitted to him. He says ' tandem' because the Germans had 
long resisted the power of the Romans, and very lately a great 
disaster had been inflicted on one of their generals, Varus, by a 
German tribe. He calls Germany rebellious, but the Germans 
owed no allegiance to Rome. Not long after this was written 
Tiberius had a triumph for his victories over the Ulyrians, but 
many tribes remained unsubdued. 

48. duds'] A general who had not the supreme command 
called ' imperium? and the power of taking the auspices on 
going into the field, was called * dux:' he who had that power 
was called 4 imperator.' From this the emperors had their title, 
and they did not usually allow their generals to share it But 
the commanders-in-chief with the armies of the republic were 
'imperatores.' 

49. quae turn vidisse] 'Though I shall grieve not to have 
seen them.' 

52. Jamque mum] * And does my punishment assign me 
from henceforth its own spot for my home V He means, is 
he always to live in the place to which for his fouls he was 
banished. 

53. penetrate] The inner rooms of a house were called ( pene- 
teatia,' and one of them was generally set apart for the images 
of the Penates (p. 3, v. 7 n). 

54. Hospitium] This means an ina, a temporary resting- 
plaee. 



The Exile inconsolaMe.—?* 19. 

4. fop**] The bit, so called from its being jagged like the 
teeth of a wolf. 

5. Poenorwm] 4 Carthaginian.* The inhabitants of Carthage 
were called Poeni or Puniei from Phoenicia, the city being 
supposed to have been founded by Dido, who was a Phoenician. 

8. BeUua] That is, the elephant. 

1 0. granaA The seed of fruit is properly called * granum ;' 
but here Ovia uses the word for the grapes themselves. ' Merum' 
is wine unmixed with water, it being properly an adjective sig- 
nifying pure, with ' vinum' understood. 

14. adamanta] • Adamas' is •hard steeV 
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19. Ut patria cared] This is the same idiom as *ut tetigi 
Pontum,' above, p. 16, v. 27. ' Area' was a raised floor on which 
corn was threshed, the wind carrying away the chaff, 

20. pressa bis uva] The first process in wine-making among 
.the ancients was to put the grapes in large vats, where men 
with naked feet trod upon them and so squeezed out the greater 
part of the juice. This process is often alluded to in Scripture. 

21. Nee quaesita] « Quaesita' means ' gotten,' and 'spatio' is 

* space of time,' as in p. 9, v. 7. 

23. et veteres] 4 Even old steers.' 4 Juvencus' is properly * a 
young steer* just after he has ceased to be a calf and is fit for 
the plough. It is here used for ploughing-oxen in general 

26. Ut sit enim sibi par] * For suppose it is the same, it has 
grown and been increased by length of time.' If no new suffer- 
ing has been added, the old has got worse by long continuance. 

28. hoc, quo sunt] * In proportion as they are better under- 
stood' He had not seen the full extent of his calamity at first. 

29. Est quoque] He says it is a thing of greatest consequence 
to bring fresh strength to the endurance of suffering, and not 
to have been worn out beforehand with sorrows of long con- 
tinuance. 

31. arena] The space in the circus or amphitheatre in which 
the wrestlers appeared was called * arena' because it was strewed 
with sand to prevent them from slipping. 

33. Integer] This word contains the root * tag' of * tango,' 
and means ' untouched, fresh.' 

39. deficio] ' I am falling away, and as far as I can augur 
from the state of my body' — 

44. In circumspectu] * It stands in the midst of an endless 
view of its misfortune:' like one who looks round at sea and sees 
nothing but waters about him. 

* 45. mea cura] See p. 6, v. 32 n. * The friends I love.* 

47. Getarum] See p. 17, v. 14 n. All the nations of con- 
tinental Europe, except the Greeks and Romans, as well as the 
eastern nations with whom the Romans were acquainted, wore 
trowsers (' braccae'). The practice was held in contempt by the 
Romans. 

48. non videoque] By the ills he sees he means the barbarians 
who surround him. * Mala' does not properly belong to * non 
video,' since that which he did not see was his friends and home. 
He means that what he sees causes him pain by its presence, 
and what he does not see by its absence. 



The aged Exile.— P. 21. 

5. positofine] * To put an end' is to set up a boundary-mark 
(which is the meaning of ' finis') beyond which a thing is not to go. 
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8. molliter esse] * To continue pleasantly in my studies/ 

9. celebrate] This word signifies ' to frequent/ which means 
to resort frequently to a place or to go there in crowds. The 
adjective ' celeber,' with which this verb is connected, is another 
form of creber,' and means 'frequent, numerous.* 

10. rura' paterna] Ovid was born at Sulmo, a Sabine town in 
the country of the Peligni. Here his father, who was of good 
family, had a small estate, which Ovid inherited. 

11. dominae] The Roman poets used ( domina' for ' a wife/ 
and that is the meaning here. Ovid had two grandchildren 
through his daughter Ferilla, who was married twice and had a 
child by each marriage. A preposition ( 4 in') is rarely separated 
by a word which it does not govern (' securus') from that which 
it does (' patria'), and this must not be imitated. * Securus* is 
' without care/ the prefix ' so' signifying separation. 

14. ponere dignus] The prose writers did not use 4 dignus' 
-with the infinitive, but would have said here ' dignus eram qui 
ponerem/ He says he was justified in so ordering the years of 
his old age (* hos annos'). 

16. Sarmaticis] See above, p. 15, v. 40. 'Exposuere' means 
4 have landed me/ The word applies to unloading a ship. v 

18. dissoluantur] The poets when it suited their convenience 
used the old form, in which v appears as a vowel. 

19. pahnas] * Victories/ A palm-branch was given to the 
victors in horse and chariot races. 

21. emeritis] ' Mereri' is properly to * earn/ and 'stipendiis/ 
4 pay/ being understood, it means * to serve in the army/ 
4 iSmeritis annis' means ' when the years of his service are 
ended, and he is discharged.' 

22. Ponit ad antiquos] ' He hangs up the arms he bore in his 
former home/ For * antiquus' see p. 1, v. 10 n., and for 4 Lares' 
p. 3, v. 7. 

24. jam rude tempus erat] 4 Budis' was a cudgel or wooden 
sword, which was given to the gladiators when they were dis- 
charged from their work. The phrase 4 rude donari* so came to 
mean 4 to be released from farther labour/ and so Ovid uses it. 
« Jam' means 4 ere now' in this place. See note on p. 10, v. 32. 

25. ducere caelum] He means 'to breathe a foreign air/ 
♦Duco' is used in many ways, as before observed (p. 15, v. 43). 
Its meaning is 'to draw/ and to draw in the breath is to 
breathe. 

26. Getico] See p. 17, v. 14 n. 

27. modo] ' Lately/ see p. 12, v. 93. ' Yacuos' means ' idle, 
free from care/ 

32. MoUia] See v. 8. 

33. lustris] Every five years new censors were appointed at 
Borne, officers whose principal duty was to make registers of 
the citizens, of their rank and property, and of the public revenue 
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and property. At the end of their period of offiee, one of them 
offered sacrifice of a sow, a sheep, and a boll, as a purification 
on behalf of the people of Borne. This was called ' lustratio' or 
' lustrum;' and because it took place every five years* that period 
was called * lustrum.' Ovid says he has now passed ten ' lustres,' 
or fiftv years, without a single stain. But he had put away 
two wives, and was not a good liver either. The reason given 
for his banishment was the publication of a very licentious 
book. 

35. metis] He says his chariot broke down when he waa close 
to the winning post. The metaphor ie taken from the circus, in 
which chariot-races were held. At each end there were set up 
three conical posts. The chariots starting from one end turned 
round the posts at the other and came back to those they had 
left. These posts were called, from their shape, 'metae,' which 
means * the cones of a fir-tree.' 

37. Mum] That is* Augustus. He natters him in a very ab- 
ject way, but he gained nothing by doing so. 

41. Boreo] This is a Greek adjective, and the penultimate 
syllable is a diphthong. ' Axis,' which is properly the imaginary 
line on which the earth turns, is taken also to mean the sky; 
and * sub axe Boreo' is ' under a northern sky. 1 

42. terra sinistra'] The western is the left shore to one 
coming from the south. 

43. Delphi Dodonaque] These places possessed the moat 
famous oracles of all antiquity; the one was in Thessaiy,. and 
belonged to Apoflo; the other in Epirua, dedicated to Zens 
(Jupiter). 

44. videretur] This is wrongly printed * tiderentnr' in the 
text 

45. adamas] See p. 19, v. 14. He goes on again to make 
Augustus equal to Jove, w. 46, 48, 50, 52. 

49. viUo] ' Vitium' means ' a defect of nature.' The ancients 
believed that a man was born fortunate or otherwise. He says, 
though part of his misfortunes arose from the fault of his birth, 
more of has ruin was caused by the wrath of the divinity 
(Augustus). 

52. emeruisse] * To deserve well of, to earn the favour of.* 
* Virtual' is generally used, as here, for more than an ordinary 
man, though we have no word that expresses the meaning always. 
' Vir' is derived from the Greek word ' heros,' which properly 
signifies * a warrior.' 



A Quarrd.—?. 23. 

2. Lethaeis] See above, p. 14, v. 36. 

3» tweeter J ' Shall be won*' In the last page we had ' *iot» 
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est dementia' in a different tense: *his clemency was overcome.' 
The word is connected originally with * vincire/ *to bind.' 

4. Fac modo te pateat] * Only make it to appear. 1 * Fac pa- 
teat,' Mjause that it appear/ is the Latin idiom, without ' nt,* 
though ' nt' is sometimes expressed. ' Fac modo te damnes,' in 
the next line, is 'take care that you condemn yourself.' 

6. Tisiphonaea] The Romans and later Greeks believed in 
the existence of three goddesses who especially punished crime. 
The Latins called them 'Furiae.' One of these was named 
Tisiphone, and the adjective formed from her name means 
guilty, that is, worthy of the punishment of Tisiphone. 

7. Sin minus] But if it be otherwise, then he says his pain 
will be obliged to put on its armour, that is, he will be obliged 
to persecute his slanderer, or expose him. * Duo' is an old form 
of • do,' which is ' to put ;' and • induo' is ' to put on.' ' To give' 
is only a derived sense of 'do;' it means to put into a person's 



9. Sim licet] * Granted that I am.' * licet,' which is gene- 
rally treated as an adverb, is a verb. See p. 5, v. 53 n. ' TJt' 
is not commonly used in this phrase any more than with * fac' 
(above, v. 4). 

10. trtuc] * To that place where thou art' (Rome). See p. 1, 
v. 8 n. 

11. jura] Ovid had not lost his rights as a Roman citizen 
(see p. 16, v. 41 n.); so he could prosecute him in a court of 
justice. 

14. querela adusta] He likens himself to an oak scorched by 
lightning. But he says such oaks often recover their verdure, 
and he may recover his fortunes. 

15. vindictae] This is a legal term, and means an action for 
compensation for some wrong sustained. He says if he has no 
power to bring an action against him, the Muses will give him 
their help. He will expose him in verse. As to Piendes, see 
p. 6, v. 26 n. 

17. Ut Scythicis habitem] This is like ' sim licet,' above; and 
he might have said ' habitem licet' with the same meaning as 
' at habitem,' ' suppose that I do live.' 

18. proximo, signa] By the constellation nearest to his sight 
he means the Bear (p. 10, v. 48 n.). He says it is a dry con- 
stellation, which he explains elsewhere (Trtil iii. 4, 47): 

" Froxima sideribus tellus Erymanthidos TJrsae 
Me tenet; adstricto terra perusta gelu." 

* The land that lieth nearest to the Arcadian Bear possesseth 
me; a land dried up with binding frost.' The stars are called 

* signa,' as they are signs of the seasons, guides to the sailor, 
and so forth. When God made them, he said, " Let them be 
for signs and for seasons, and for 'days and years." 
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19, praeconia] ' Praeconium' is a proclamation, properly by 
a ' praeco' or * crier.' 

22. Testis et Hesperiae] 'And of the voice from the west 
there shall be witness in the east/ The voice from the west is 
his own, which he says shall go forth to the east, and all oyer 
the world, to proclaim the baseness of his enemy. 

26. Perpetuae crimen] ' Thou shalt be blamed by posterity 
for ever.' * Perpetuus* means that which goes on without inter- 
ruption (' per, patior,' ' to endure to the end'). 

27, cornua sumsi] ' I have not yet taken the horn,' that is to 
blow the signal of attack ; the phrase for which is ' bellicnm 
canere,' or 'signum canere,' or simply 'canere;' to give the 
signal for retreating is 'canere receptum' or 'receptui' (v. 31, 
where the plural ' receptus' is put for the singular). 

29. Circus adhuc cessat] The Circus Maxim us at Borne was 
a large building in which public games were held ; among 
others, the hunting of beasts, baiting; of bulls, &c. Ovid says 
' the Circus (i.e. the spectators) is still in suspense (that is, the 
sport has not begun), but the bull is scattering the sand,' &c. 
The floor was strewed with sand, and was therefore called 
' arena* (see p. 20, v. 31). He means by this, he is ready to attack 
his adversary, like the bull in the arena waiting for the fight. 

31. Hoc quoque] He means the threatening attitude that he 
has assumed is more than he had wished to assume. 



HEROIDES. 

Phyllis to Demophoon. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The story says that Demophoon a prince of Athens, son of 
king Theseus, returning from the Trojan war, was driven on the 
coast of Thrace, and was hospitably entertained by Sithon king 
of that country. He married the king's daughter Phyllis, and 
had occasion to go to Attica soon after. Being absent longer 
than he intended, which she says was only a month (v. 4), he 
appeared to Phyllis to have abandoned her. She therefore killed 
herself ; but before she did so, she is supposed to have written 
him this letter. 

( The Argument prefixed to the text should be frequently referred to, 
to show the connection of tfie parts, and so also with the nextpoemJ) 

1. Rhodopela] Khodope was a mountain range in Thrace, 
and this adjective is equivalent to ' Thracian.' 

4. pacta] ' Was promised/ ' Paciscor' contains the same root, 
.' pag,' as ' pango,' ' to fasten,' and means an agreement that is fixed. 
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6. Adaeas] This is equivalent to 'Atticas,' from the first 
king of Athens, Actaeus. ' Sithonis unda' is the waters that 
wash the coasts of Thrace, from king Sithon, Phyllis' father. 

9. lentafuit] ' Hope too lingered.' 

10. invito nunc et amante~] ' Now even though thy mistress is 
unwilling they torture her;' 'they' means the suspicions she is 
unwilling to admit, ' quae credita iaedunt.' 

13. Thesea] Theseus was his father. See Introduction. 

15. Hebrx] The Hebrus was the great river of Thrace, It is 
now called the Maritza. As to * vada,' see p. 31, t. 19. 

18. devenerata] 'Earnestly praying.' See 12. 93 n. 'Focis' 
is equivalent to ' aris.' See p. 10, v. 42. 

23. jurata] She means the gods he swore by that he would 
return soon. 

26. carere] This belongs to both clauses. 

28. demeruisse] ' To have won you' (see p. 22, 52 n.). She 
says, if her only mult was loving him too well, she might have 
won his love by that fault. 

30. pondus et tiwtor] ' The weight and fashion.' (See p. 16, 
v. 21, about 'mstar.') 

32 . plurimus] ' Frequent/ He had often called God to witness 
his faith. 

33. Hymenaeus] The god of marriage. * Socios in annos' 
means ' for years of union.' 

34. sponsor et obses] ' The surety and the pledge.' ' Sponsor' 
is one who undertakes, generally for another. 4 Obses' is most 
commonly a hostage given by a conquered enemy as a pledge 
for his good behaviour; but it is used for any pledge. She says, 
Hymenaeus, whom he had so often invoked, and in whom she 
trusted, had become thereby the bail for his fulfilling his contract 
of marriage. 

38. avum] She means Neptune, who, according to the opinion 
of the Athenians, was the founder of Theseus' family. 

39. mihi facientia tela] The expression ' mihi facientia' (' pro- 
fiting me') has been explained before (p. 16, v. 23). By the 
' tela' she explains herself to mean the bow of Cupid, by which 
Demophoon's heart had been won, and the torch he carried 
(see p. 5, v. 8). When she says that these ' instruments' were 
too favourable to her, she means that she had been happier, as 
it has proved, without them. ' Telum' in its original sense is 
a missile weapon, and applies to ' arcus' more than to ' faces.' 
But it is also used for any instrument. 

41. Junonertijue toris] Juno was the special protectress of 
women, and so was supposed to preside over marriages. For 
this reason she was called Fronuba, ' nubo' signifying 4 to put on 
a veil,' and so ' to marry.' ' Maritus' is here an adjective. 

42. mystica sacra deae] The goddess whom the Greeks called 
Demeter and the Romans Ceres had a festival at which the 
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rites were secret, being only known to those who were initiated, 
that is, admitted with certain ceremonies to share diem. She 
is called ' taedifera,' because at the festival lighted torches were 
carried. ( Mystiea' is derived from a Greek word signifying ' to 
close the mouth,' from the secrecy that was to be observed. 

44. Vindicet in poenas] 'Vindicare' by itself is 'to punish.' 
It is also to assert a right to a thing, to claim. * Vindicare se 
or aliquem in libertatem' is a common phrase for getting one's 
own freedom or that of another who is a slave; it means' to claim 
a person for the purpose of setting him free. Ovid has imitated 
this way of speaking here. 4 Vindicet in poenas' can only be 
rendered in English * should avenge/ as * vindicare in libertatem' 
is ( to get free.' 

45. furiosa] ' Furiosus' is one who is violently mad, as she 
says she was with love : ' aniens,' * demons' are the words for one 
out of his mind but not violent She says she was so mad as 
to get his shattered fleet repaired only that he might have a 
sound ship to abandon her in. See Introduction. 

48. Hen potior telti] This appears to be an allusion to the 
eagle in the fable who mourned that he had been shot with an 
arrow feathered from his own wing. 

50. nominibusque tew] 'Your family and names ;' the great 
names of his ancestors, with which he had dazzled her. There 
is a reading < numinibus,' which is printed in the text, but 'no- 
minibus' is better. The gods he swore by are referred to below, 
v. 58. 

54. inde] 'Of them.' This is not a common use of 'inde,' 
which generally signifies 'from that place or time.' It is an 
adverb compounded of the pronoun 'is and the preposition 'de.' 

55. Nee moveor] See Argument. 
62. aequa venit] ' Justly comes.' 

67. Aegidas] The sons of Aegeus, who was the father of 
Theseus and grandfather of Demophoon. She says for such a 
glorious achievement as the deceiving of a simple girl he ought 
to have a statue in the middle of Athens, among his great kins- 
men and behind his father, with an inscription declaring his 
exploit. 'Titulis' means inscriptions setting forth his great 
deeds. It depends on ' magnificus.' 

69. Sciron] Sciron, Procrustes, and Sinis were famous rob- 
bers who were killed by Theseus. ' Qunm fuerit lectns' is ' after 
the account of these persons has been read.' 

70. et tauri] ' And the mingled form of bull and man.' This 
was a monster called Minotaurus, half bull and half man, which 
was shut up in a labyrinth in Crete, and to which the Athe- 
nians were obliged to send seven young men and as many 
girls every year to be eaten. One year Theseus went as one 
of these youths, and with the help of Ariadne, daughter of Mi- 
nos king of Crete, he killed the monster, and escaped from the 
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labyrinth. He married Ariadne, but deserted her on his way 
home. 

71. domitae beUo Thebae] Theseus is said to have led an army 
against the Thebans for the purpose of recovering the bodies of 
seven Argive leaders who, according to a famous legend, made 
an unsuccessful expedition against Thebes and were all killed. 
Theseus succeeded in his purpose, which is the subject of one of 
the plays of Euripides, called the Suppliants. 

71. fusique Bimembres] These are the Centaurs, so called 
from being half horse and half man. Theseus assisted his friend 
Pirithoiis (see p. 11, v. 66 n.) in fighting against the Centaurs. 
With the same friend he went down to Hades for the purpose 
of carrying off Persephone (called Proserpina by the Romans), 
the wife of Pluto. In this he was not successful. 

76. Cressa rdicta] Cressa is the Cretan Ariadne mentioned 
above. She says, out of all the deeds of his father only one is 
represented in his heart, which is his desertion of his wife. ' Sedit 
in ingenio,' ' is fixed' or ' remains in your mind.' 

77. Quod solum excusai] ' The only act he has to defend (that 
is, his only crime) is the one act thou dost admire in him.' 

78. agis] ' Thou dost act the heir* is an English idiom. 

79. meliore marito] When Theseus left Ariadne in the island 
of Naxos in the Aegean, she was found there, the story says, 
by Dionysus (or Bacchus), who married her. 

80. capistratisl ' Harnessed/ The car of Bacchus is repre- 
sented as drawn by tigers, and Ariadne is here said to ride by 
her husband's side. The Romans said ' in equis' for ' on a chariot 
drawn by horses/ and so Ovid says ' in tigribus.' 

84. Armiferam Thraceri] The Thracians only professed to 
be a warlike people, and did not pretend to the learning and 
civilisation of Atnens. But this is a notion taken from later 
times. In the old heroic days Athens was not more civilised 
than her neighbours, and the oldest poets were Thracians. 

85. Exitus acta probai] * The issue proves the deed/ This 
is a proverbial sentence, which she repeats, but adds that she 
hopes no man may ever have success who holds that doctrine 
and thinks that people's conduct is to be branded if it be unfor- 
tunate in the issue ; ' who thinks that actions must be marked 
from the event.' She alludes to her own marriage, which was 
contracted in simplicity but ended unhappily. Some people it 
appears blamed her for it. * Notare' is commonly used for a 
bad mark, from the practice of the censors putting a mark 
against the names of persons whom they excluded from the 
senate. 

88. Jam miht] She says those who blame her conduct now, 
if he were to return would presently say she had consulted well 
for her own interests and those of her subjects. This is the 
meaning of ' consulere.' As to 'jam/ see p. 10, v. 32 n. 

H 
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90. Bistonia] The Bistones were a people in the south of 
Thrace, and ' Bistonia' means ' Thracian.' 

92. jpremeret'] This may be rendered ' floated in my har- 
bours.' 

98. face exspectes] *Fac' is the later form of the imperative, 
bat that syllable being long, and ' face* short, he uses the older 
form. The idiom has been mentioned before, p. 23, v. 4, ' See 
that you look for.' 

102. solo tempore] ' For a time only.' 

105. Utque tibi excidimus] ' Since I was lost to thee,' or 'cast 
off by thee.' See p. 1 6, v. 27 . 

106. si quae «m] * If thou dost ask who I am, I thy Phyllis, 
and of what parents,' that is, since you treat me as a stranger. 

111. Lycurgi] Lycurgus was a former king of Thrace, famous 
for having suppressed the cultivation of the grape in his domi- 
nions, and thereby having incurred the wrath of Bacchus. The 
Thracians were notorious drunkards, and Bacchus was their 
protecting god. 

112. fToniinefemineo'] ' Nomen' here means ' authority.' ' Vix 
satis' is • not quite.' 

113. Qua patet] • Where icy Rhodope is seen from far 
stretching to shady Haemus.' The range of mountains called 
Rhodope, which being lofty is covered with snow for a great 
part of the year, extended in a north-westerly direction from 
near the coast of the Aegean till it joined the range called 
Haemus (now the Balkan), which was the northern boundary 
of Thrace, separating it from Moesia. Haemus is called ' um- 
brosus' because of its great forests. * Patet,' • is exposed or 
visible,' is said from the great height of Rhodope. 

1 14. Et sacer admissas~] The Hebrus was sacred to Bacchus, 
as the god of the Thracians. The swiftness of its stream is 
spoken of by the poets repeatedly. * Admissas' means ' at full 
speed/ as if Hebrus were on a chariot, and his waters were his 
horses. See p. 5, v. 56. 

115. avibus libata sinistris] 'Libare' means 'to take from,' 
and * virginitas libata' means ' my virginity was broken.' • Avi- 
bus sinistris' is ' under evil auspices/ Omens were taken from 
the flight of birds ; those which appeared on the left hand, that 
is in the west (the face turning north), were counted bad. * Cui' 
goes back to ' rogas' (v. 1 06), ' thou askest by whom' — 

116. zona recincta~\ Women wore girdles before they were 
married, and one of the ceremonies on their marriage was the 
removal of this girdle by the bridegroom. • To unloose the zone' 
therefore was a proverbial expression equivalent to marrying. 

117. Pronuba Tisiphone] Juno was supposed to preside at 
weddings, and was therefore called ' pronuba' (see p. 25, v. 41); 
but Phyllis says Tisiphone, one of the furies (see p. 23, v. 6), 
presided at hers, and shrieked in her marriage-chamber. She 
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also says the owl sung a sorrowful note that night. It was a 
bird of ill omen, and is called ' devia' because it keeps out of 
the ways of men. 

1 19. Alectoi] This was another of the three furies, all of whom 
are represented by the poets and in ancient works of art with 
small snakes wreathed in their hair and about their necks. She 
says Alecto was at her wedding. 

120. Suntque sepulcrali] * And lights were carried with se- 
pulcral torch.' She means that the torches used at her wed- 
ding were such as were used at funerals. 

] 23. Sive die laxatur humus'] ' The ground frozen at night is 
thawed (' laxatur') by the sun in the daytime.' 

126. auguror esse deos] ' I guess to be my gods.' As said 
before (p. 13, v. 8), images of gods were carried in the sterns 
of ships, and she says that whatever ships appear she conjec- 
tures to contain her gods, that is her husband's. As to ' pro- 
tinus,' 4 straightway,' see p. 16, v. 16 ». 

130. Linquor'] « I faint,' I am deserted by my strength. 

131. fakatus] * Curved, like a sickle' (falx) ; ' adductos arcus,' 
'a narrow bow or bend.' 'Adductus' means 'with the ends 
drawn towards each other.' 

132. Ultima praerupta] ' The extreme points (horns) bristle 
with an abrupt mole. The entrance of the bay was narrow, 
and protected by a high breakwater. 

134. faUere pergis] 'Thou dost go on to the end deceiving 
me.' In this phrase the Roman poets used the infinitive where 
we use a participle. * Fergo' is ' per-ago,' ' to go through,' that 
is to the end. 

136. intumulata] To be left unburied was considered by 
the ancients the greatest calamity, and it was a crime to leave 
a body without burial, or (which was sufficient to avoid the 
penalty of such neglect) without throwing dust upon it three 
times. 

137. ut superes] See p. 23, v. 17 ». ' Even if thou dost sur- 
pass in hardness iron, adamant, and even thyself (which she 
means is the hardest thing of all), thou'lt say it was not thus, 
my Fhillis, thou shouldst have followed me.' 

142. Praebuerunf] The poets sometimes shorten the penul- 
timate syllable of the third person plural in the perfect tense 
for convenience, particularly in the second conjugation. 

143. Stat nece matura'] 'I am resolved by early death to 
satisfy my tender modesty.* ' Stat' means ' it stands firm in my 
resolution.' ' Pensare' is ' to weigh,' and so to weigh out money 
and to pay. She says she will pay her modesty for the wrong 
she has done it, by a premature death. 

144. In necis electum~\ ' In choosing death there shall be little 
hesitation.' We might expect * electa,' but the poetical idiom 
in such cases admits of the accusative. 
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145. Inacribere] ' Thou shalt be written on my tomb as the 
hateful cause (of my death).' 

147. leto dedit] ' Do' is 'to put,' as before mentioned (p. 13, 
v. 16); and the Romans used the phrase * put to death' as we 
do. 



METAMORPHOSES. 

The adventures of Cadmus, and misfortunes of his family. 
P. 30. 

(The Argument should be referred to.) 

1. Jamque deus'] At the end of the second book it was re- 
lated how Jupiter came down to the coast of Phoenicia and 
changed himself into a white bull, and in that form carried off 
Europa the king's daughter, who in sport placed herself upon 
his back. He carried her out to sea, and landed her on the 
island of Crete (Candia). 

2. Dictaeaque rura] Dicte was a mountain in Crete, and 
Dictaeus is therefore used as equivalent to Cretan. This moun- 
tain was supposed to hare been a favourite resort of Jupiter. 

4. Imperat] ' Impero' is properly ' to put upon' (in, paro), 
therefore it always governs the dative case, which represents 
the place where a thing is. Verbs of command do not neces- 
sarily, as the old grammars say, govern a dative case. * Jubeo' 
seldom does, and then only because it conveys the same notion 
as • impero,' to ' lay orders upon.' 

5. Exsilium] See p. 12, v. 80 n. Agenor was 'phis' for his 
affection for his daughter (see p. 12, v. 84 n.), but ' sceleratus' for 
his cruelty to his son. 

8. Phoebique oracula~\ The oracle of Apollo at Delphi on 
Mount Parnassus in Phocis, which was celebrated above all 
other oracles of that god, and so is not mentioned by name. 

11. immunis] This is compounded of the negative ( in' and 
' munus,' which properly means ' a part,' ' share,' ' lot.' ' Im- 
munis' therefore means * one who has no part in a thing.' Here 
it may be translated ' free of the plough.' 

12. carpe via*] 'Carpo' signifies 'to gather,' 'to take,' and 
' carpere iter' or ' viam is ' to go on one's way,' as we say ' to 
take a journey.' It is only so used by the poets. The plural 
' vias' is not used only for the convenience of the metre ; he 
would have many days journey to go and many ways to traverse. 

1 3. fac condas] See p. 23, v. 4 n. * Boeotia' is here sup- 
posed to be named from ' bos,' which is a Greek word. 

14. Vix bene] This and 'non bene' are used for 'hardly.* 
We also say ' before he had well come down.' The shrine of 
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Apollo at Delphi, where the oracles were delivered, was a 
chamber under ground ; it is therefore called here and else- 
where * antrum.' It is called * Castalium antrum/ from a cele- 
brated stream close by named Castalia, in which those who 
came to consult the oracle were obliged to bathe beforehand. 
The temple stood upon higher ground than the rest of the town, 
and therefore Cadmus is said to descend from the care. 

17. Subsequitur] 'Subsequi' is 'to follow close,' 'sub' being 
' up to.' ' Presso gradu' is used in different ways ; • in close 
order.' as of troops marching ; or ' halting ;' or as here, ' with 
guarded tread.' ' Legit vestigia' means * he tracks her steps.' 

18. Auctoremque viae] ' The author of his journey,' that is 
on whose authority he had undertaken it 'Auctor' has the 
same root as * augeo,' ' to make to grow.' 

19. Cephisi Panopesque] There were three rivers called 
Cephisus ; one in the Peloponnesus, another in Attica, and a 
third, here meant, which rose in Phocis and flowed through 
part of Boeotia. Panope or Panopeus was a town on the bor- 
ders of Phocis and Boeotia on the right bank of the Cephisus. 
* Vadum' is used by the poets, in the plural, for a stream or any 
body of water. The prose writers only use it for a shallow or fori 

21. impulit auras] ' Smote the air.' 

24. terrae] The ablative of the place, with or without ' in,* 
is generally used after ' figo :' but the dative is correct. Virgil 
also uses ' oscula Agere.' We say ' to imprint a kiss.' 

26. Sacra Jovi factum* erat] ' Sacra facere,' or ' facere' by 
itself sometimes, was used for offering sacrifice, which word is 
derived from those two. 

27. trims] Running streams were called ' viva,' • living.' We 
use ' quick' in the sense of ' living.' As an offering to the gods 
the ancients poured libations, as they were called, usually of 
wine or milk or honey, accompanied with prayer. They were 
commonly poured from a shallow saucer- shaped cup called 
'patera.' Also when a victim was offered they poured liba- 
tions of wine over it. Cadmus intended to offer the cow to 
Jove, and having nothing else to pour over it sent for pure 
water from the stream. 

30. lapidum compagibus] 'By the joining of its stones.' 'Corn- 
pages' is compounded of ' con' and 'pag,' the root of ' pango,' ' to 

32. Martius anguis] 'The snake of Mars.' According to 
the fable, Mars was the father of this monster. It had a mane 
(cristae} and scales like gold spangles. 

35. lucum] This is generally used for a sacred grove. (See 
p. 2, v. 46 n.). ' Tyria de gente profecti,' ' those who came of 
Tyrian blood,' are the Phoenician servants of Cadmus. 

39. Ejfluxere] A common meaning of ' fluo' is ( to fall.' The 
pitchers fell out of their hands. 
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43* media plus parte] The prose construction would be ' plus 
quam parte.' (See p. 3, v. 62.) 

45. qui separat Arctos] That is the Dragon, a constellation 
situated between the two Bears (see p. 10, v. 48 ».). 

48. Occupai] * Occupare' is to be beforehand with one. As 
they were hesitating the snake seized them. 

50. Fecerat exigucu] This is a common description of noon, 
when shadows are smallest from the sun being overhead (see 
v. 144). 

52. derepta leoni] Verbs of separation commonly govern a 
dative of the person. 

56. corporis] This is the genitive of quality ; ( his huge- 
bodied foe' or * foe of huge body/ This genitive always has an 
adjective with it. 

59. molarem] ' A stone as big as a millstone/ from * mola/ 

* a grinding mill/ 

62. mota forenf] ' Though (quum) walls should have been 
shaken/ 

70. Idque] * And it/ * hastile/ the shaft of the spear. 
74. albida] This is an uncommon form of ( alb us.' 

76. Ore niger Stygio] Styx was the principal river of Hades, 
and 'ore Stygio' is used as we might say 'hellish mouth' or 

* infernal/ 

77. modo] ' Now/ (See p. 12, v. 93 n.) In this sense it is 
usually opposed to another 'modo/ Here it is opposed to 

* interdum' and ( nunc/ 

78. Cingitur] The beast is said to encircle itself in its own 
folds forming a huge ball. 

79. Impete] This is an old form of the ablative. There is 
also a genitive ' impetis/ There is no nominative of this de- 
clension in extant writers. ' Impetus' is of the fourth declension. 

86. adspergine] * Shower' (' ad, spargo'). 

88. dabat retro] ' He put back' (p. 13, v. 16), 'sedere cedendo 
arcebat/ ' he prevented the blow from settling (that is, taking 
full effect) by retiring from it/ The poets and later prose 
writers used ' arceo' with an infinitive. The common construc- 
tion is with ' ab' and the ablative. 

91. Usque] This word means * every step' or * every moment/ 
It is sometimes rendered 'continually, ' always/ * Us' refers to 
space, and is a form of 'quis;' * usque' therefore is like 'quis- 
que/ ' each. 1 In the same way * ut' is a form of the relative, 
'quod,' 'quut,' 4 cut/ 4 ut/ 

92. pariter cum robore cervix] The monster's neck and the 
oak were pierced at the same time ('pariter'). * Pariter' is used 
in the same way below, v. 99. ' Robore' properly means strength. 
It came to be used as equivalent to * quercus' because the oak 
was counted the strongest of trees. ( Sua robora' (94) is its 
strength. * 
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95. Vum spatium] * While he stands viewing the bulk of his 
vanquished foe.' 

96. promptum] 'Promptus' is a participle from ' promo/ ' to 
take' or * bring out,' whicn, like ' perimo' ( 4 peremptus') is one of 
the many compounds of * emo,' the first meaning of which was 

* to take.' * Promptus,' ( brought out,' is used in the sense of 
' ready* or ( easy,' as here. ' Peremptus' is ' taken clean away,' 
and in a derived sense * killed.' 

98. spectabere serpens] ' Thou too shalt be gazed at as a ser- 
pent.' Cadmus, as the story says, was changed into a serpent by 
Jupiter, together with his wife Harmonia. (See v. 132.) 

99. pariter] See v. 92 n. 

102. motaeque jubet supponere terras'] 'She bids him turn up 
the earth and plant under it.' 

103. incremental This word means generally 'growth' or 
'that which grows from something.' Here it is the cause of 
growth. It may be translated therefore ' seed.' 

106. Indefide mqjus] ' Then a thing beyond belief.' 'Inde,' 
which is connected with ( is,' means ( from that time, or place, 
or person.' 

108. cono] ' Conus' is properly ' a fir-cone. 1 Here it means 

* the crest of a helmet.' 

110. Existent] 'Stand forth.' 'Sisto' is a form of 'sto.' 
' Clypeata' should be ' clipeata.' See note on p. 10, v. 35. 

111. aulaea] The curtain, which in the ancient theatres in- 
stead of being unrolled from above, as with us, was raised from 
below. ' Signa' are the figures on the curtain, which, he says, 
rise up by degrees, first the face, then the other parts in quiet 
succession ('placido tenore'), till they set their feet on the lowest 
edge of the curtain. This is the meaning of ' imo margine.' 
' Signum' generally means something carved. It is seldom used 
for a painted figure, as here. 

1 17. civilibus insere bellis] ' Involve not thyself in our civil 
war.' The men sprung from this sowing were going to fight 
with one another. ' Sero' is ' to put,' and ' insero is ' to put in, 
insert.' 

119. Comminus] 'Con, manus,' 'hand to hand;' opposed to 
' eminus,' ' from a distance.' 

120. leto dederat] See p. 29, v. 147 n. 

122. JExemploque pari] ' Exemplum' is properly a sample 
taken from (' exemptum') a lot. bo it signifies ' a pattern, 1 a 
thing to imitate. 'Exemplo pari' is ' after the same fashion.' 
12a Marts] ' Suo Marte' means 'by their own prowess.' 
125. matrem] Their mother was the earth. So they are 
called above ' terrigenae' (118). 

127. Tritonidis] This is a name of Minerva, the origin of 
which is doubtful. 

128. fidem pacts'] ' A pledge of peace between brethren.' He 
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threw his arms on the ground to show he did not want to fight 
any more. 

129. Sidonius hospes] Tyrian, Sidonian, Phoenician, are all 
the same, Tyre and Sidon being the chief cities of Phoenicia. 
Tyre was colonised from Sidon, and both were great commercial 
ports during the whole of the Jewish history recorded in the Old 
Testament. 

130. PhoebeU sortibtu] ' The oracle of Phoebus.' Ovid here 
writes as a Roman. The Greek oracles announced what they 
had to say by the voice of a priest or priestess. But the oracle of 
Fortuna at Praeneste, a town of Latium where that goddess had a 
celebrated temple, gave its answers by means of lots, which con- 
sisted of pieces of stick with certain writing upon them, which 
were put into a vessel and shaken, and one was then drawn out, 
which being interpreted by the priest gave the decision of the 
goddess. Other oracles in Italy were managed by lots, but the 
Greek oracles never were. 

132. soceri tibi Marsque Venusque] It is said that Jupiter 
gave Cadmus for his wife Harmonia, daughter of Mars and 
Venus. 

134. Tot natos] Cadmus had by Harmonia many children, 
all of whom are connected with ancient stories, and among them 
was Semele, mentioned below as the mother of Bacchus. As to 
* pignora cara' see p. 11, v. 60 n. 

135. Hos quoque jam juvenes] He lived in happiness till his 
grandchildren were quite (jam) grown up. ' Juvenis' is ' a full- 
grown man,' as 'adolescens' is 'one growing up to manhood' 
(p. 41, v. 352 ».). * Scilicet,' p. 6, v. 19. 

138. Prima nepoi] He goes on to tell the story of Actaeon, 
son of Autonoe, one of Cadmus' daughters, how when he was 
hunting one day he accidentally saw Diana bathing, and was 
changed by her into a stag, •under which form he was torn to 
pieces by his own dogs. 

138. secundas] ' Secundus' is ( following,' from ' sequor,' and 
is used for a following, that is a favourable, wind or stream; 
and so 'res secundae' comes to mean favourable fortunes or 
prosperity. 

140. canes satiatae] The poets commonly spoke of racings 
horses and hunting-dogs in the feminine gender. 

141. At bene at quaeras] ' But if you rightly seek, you shall 
find Fortune's fault in him, not guilt' The story shows that 
it was an accident that led him to see the goddess bathing. 
' Error' is * losing his way.' 

143. Mons erdf] This is Cithaeron, a range of mountains on 
the borders of Boeotia and Attica. The woods on this range 
were celebrated for game and wild beasts : so he says it was 
stained with the blood of various beasts. 

144. Jamque dies rervm medius] This is the same way of 
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speaking as in v. 50. * Rerum' belongs to * umbras,' and * medius' 
to ( dies/ The poets commonly separated the adjective from its 
substantive, and the dependent, or as it is called by grammarians 
the subjective, genitive from the noun on which it depends. 

145. ex aequo meta] « Ex aequo' is ' equally.' As to ( meta' 
see p. 22, v. 35 w. The sun is commonly represented by poets 
in all languages as riding in a chariot. Here the sky is likened 
to the ' stadium' or * race-course' in the circus, at each end of 
which were ( metae,' as before mentioned. The sun is said to be 
equally distant from either, that is from east to west. 

146. devia lustra] * Lairs remote.' ( Lustrum,' which is 
connected with * lutum,' ' mud,' and * luo,' ' to wash,' is a bog, 
morass. But it also is applied to mean the depths of a wood, 
the haunts of beasts. 

147. Participes operum] ' The sharers of his toil,' that is his 
fellow-huntsmen. Hyantius means Boeotian. Hyantes was the 
name of the aboriginal inhabitants of Boeotia, whom Cadmus 
and his descendants are said to have turned out. But the name 
still remained connected with the country. 

148. Lina madent] * Our nets are wet.' ' Linum' is ' flax,' 
and is used for cordage, and so for nets. Huntsmen carried 
nets of smaller size (' retia') to throw over beasts, or to hang 
between the trees into which they drove them (v. 356), and larger 
ones (*plagae') to draw round the woods to prevent the beasts 
from escaping into the plains. 

149. satis] This word is used as an adjective and a substan- 
tive (both indeclinable), and as an adverb. Here it is the first. 
' Satis fortunse' is a more usual construction. 

152. Distat idem] ' Is the same distance.' ' Idem' is neuter. 
' Vapor' is properly an exhalation. It is here used for the heat 
of the sun which causes exhalation. 

156. Gargaphie] This was a valley in the range of Cithaeron. 
Diana is called * succincta,' * girt up,' because she was represented 
as a huntress, and as such had her clothes tucked up for speed. 

159. pumice vivo] • Fumex' is properly 4 the pumice,' but is 
used for any soft stone. ' Vivo' means ' natural,' * unhewn.' 
* Tophus' or * tofus' is a volcanic stone. The latter is the better 
way of spelling it. 

162. hiatus] Clefts in the hill through which it broke, and 
which were girt with banks of green. 

163. dea sUvarum] Diana. 

166. retentos] 4 Unbent.' The reverse of ' tentos.' 

167. subjecit brachia] ' Put her arms under,' that is, took in 
her arms. The * palla' was an outer dress worn by women as 
the 'toga' was by men, being thrown over one shoulder and 
brought round so as to fall in folds on the breast down to the 
ancles. 

168. Vinela] 'Her sandals,' properly the leather straps that 
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fastened them. * Nam' means that the others did the humbler 
work, because it required a more experienced hand to tie up the 
hair. 

169. Jsmenis Crocaie] 'Crocale' is a fictitious name. She is 
said to be an Ismenian, that is from the banks of the Ismenus, 
a river of Boeotia, near the head of which Thebes was situ- 
ated. 

170. quamvis erat ipsa solutis] ' Though she had her own 
flowing loose.' 

171. Nepheleque] All these names have to do with water; 
Cloud, Bain, Sprinkling, Raindrop, Cup. 

173. Titpnia] Diana bore this name as descended, according 
to some accounts, from the Titanes, the Giants who warred with 
Jupiter, who, according to the most generally received story, 
was her father. 

177. simul] ' As soon as,' which is more commonly ' simul ac' 
or ' simul atque.' The root ' sim' or ( sem' means * once.' So 
* semel' is 4 once,' ' simul 1 ' at once,' ' at the same time.' The 
English word ' same' is from that root. 

178. vim"] ' Viso viro,' * when they saw a man. 1 ' Viso' comes 
early in the sentence, and ( viro' some way from it at the end. 
They are the emphatic words, and their position shows it. 

1S3. ab ictu] The poets used ' ictus' for the falling of the 
sun's rays or for the rays themselves. The blush upon Diana's 
cheek is likened to the tinge upon a cloud caused by the rays of 
the sun. ' Infectia' may be translated * dyed.' 

184. purpurea* Auroras] Diphthongs and long vowels, when 
they are so placed that the voice dwells upon them (' in arsi' the 
grammarians call it), are sometimes not cut off (v. 501). 

187. In latus obliquum] That is 'sideways.' 

188. ut veUet] 'Though she wished.' 

189. sic hausit] ' Such as she had, as it came to hand, she 
drew the water/ That is the order of the words. ' Sic' here 
means ' as it was.' It is demonstrative and connected with * hie, 1 
as ' ita' is connected with ' is,' the pronoun of reference. 

192. narres] This depends on 'licet.' 'Licet tibi ut narres' 
is more common, or ' narres licet' without the pronoun. The 
poets generally use the subjunctive with 'licet' The prose 
writers also use the infinitive with the accusative or dative of 
the person. ' Me visam narres,' ' you may tell of me seen,' is the 
poetical idiom for ' you may tell that you have seen me' (5, 53). 

195. cacummat] ' Points the tips of his ears.' This word is 
rare. 

196. Cum pedibusque manus] 'Mutat manna in pedes' would 
be the usual construction. This is not used in prose. 

198. Autonoelus heros) See v. 138 n. 

199. cursu miratur in ipso] 'Wonders as he runs;' literally, 
' in his very running.' 
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202. vox iUafuit] His inward groaning was his voice. 

203. pristina] 'Former.' 'PriBtinus' is used for that which 
was before at any time; 'prisons' is that which belongs to time 
long past. Both are connected with ' prae,' ' pro,' * before.' 

206. Melampus Ichnobatesque] These dogs' names mean 
Blaokfoot and Tracer. The latter was from Cnosus, a town in 
Crete; the other was of Spartan breed, which was of the mastiff 
kind and very famous for hunting. 

210. Pamphagus et Dorceus et Oribasus] • Eater,' 'Keen-eye/ 
'Mountaineer.' These were dogs from Arcadia. 

21 1. Nebrophonosqve] 'Fawnslayer,' * Whirlwind' (<Laelaps'), 
« Hunter* (' Theron'), ' Wing-dog* (* Pterelas'), * Plunder' f ' Agre'), 
•Woodsman' (' Hylaeus'), 'Forester' ('Nape'), ' Sheep-dog* 
(' Poemenis'). 

215. Harpyia] She is named after certain winged damsels 
very swift of flight. She was attended by her two pups. 

216. Et substricta geretu] ' With her flanks tucked up.' The 
meaning of 'Ladon' is not known. It is probably not the right 
reading. It may be 'Lagon,' which would be 'Harrier,' or 
' Flanks,' according to the Greek word it is taken from. Pro- 
bably the latter, from the context. 

217. Et Dramas] The names in this line are ' Runner,' 
4 Ringer' (from his sharp bark), ' Spot,' • Tiger,' ' Helper.' In the 
next they are ' Whity* and ' Sooty.' In 219 ' Laconian' (another 
Spartan) and ' Storm.' In 220 ' Swift' and ' Wolfdog,' who was 
bred in Cyprus, so her brother was called Cyprius. 

221. Etnigram medio] 'With his black brow in the middle 
marked with white.' ' Harpalos' may be rendered ' Snatcher,' 
' 'Melaneus' 'Blacky,' 'Lachne' 'Woolly.' 

22a Dictaeo] See p. 30, v. 2. They were of a Cretan sire 
and a Laconian mother. 'Labros,' 'Aglaodos' mean 'Fleet' and 
4 Fairtooth.* ' Hylactor' is * Barker.' 

232. Melanchaetes] 'Blackhair.' 'Theridamas' is 'Beast- 
slayer,' ' Oresitrophus' ' Mountain-bred.' 

234 compendia] ' The short cuts.' ' Compendium' is properly 
' that which hangs close together,' and so is used for that which 
lies in a small compass, what is short, compact. 

241. drcumfert tacxtos] 'He moves his silent face about as if 
it were his arms.' 

243. instigant] ' Urge on.' This properly means ' to drive 
on with a goad,' as oxen. 

246. Nee capere oblcUae] ' Nor, lazy that he was, enjoyed the 
sight of the same they had fallen in with.' 

247. VeUet] ' He could have wished.' 

249. rostris] Their noses or muzzles. This is not confined 
to birds, though applied more commonly to their beaks. 

251. Nee nisi] It is doubtful whether Ovid wrote these two 
lines. After ' fertur satiata' ' esse' is understood. 
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253. Rumor in ambiguo est] 'The talk goes two ways;' that 
is, some blame and some praise Diana for her conduct 

255. Pars invenit] 'Each party finds reasons (for its judg- 
ment).' 

256. rum tarn culpetne probetne] 'Jove's spouse alone did not 
so much say out whether she blamed or praised her as rejoice 
in the destruction of Agenor's house. The hatred gathered 
from the Tyrian concubine she lays upon the partners of her 
race.' By the Tyrian concubine Europa is meant. 

261. Semelen] This was one of the daughters of Cadmus. 
'Idnguam ad jurgia solvit,' ' she loosed her tongue to rail' 

262. Profeci quid enhn] This is abrupt, as if she were inclined 
to abuse her husband, but checked herself — 'for what have I 

gained so often by abuse ?' She had often reproved Jove for 
is infidelities, and now she was resolved to attack her rival. 

264. gemmantia] 'Jewelled/ 

266. Et soror et conjux] Jupiter and Juno were both said to 
be children of Saturnus, whom Jupiter drove from the throne of 
heaven. 

266. furto) ' Intrigue.' 

268. id deerat] ' That was all she wanted.' 

271. Fallot earn faxo] The proper reading perhaps is 'fallet,' 
which is the right construction with 'faxo,' an old form of 
'fecero,' the future-perfect of 'faeio.' 'It shall deceive her, I 
will take care of that.' ( See Key's Lot. Gr. § 566, 1 182 ».) 

273. ab his] 'After these words,' 'hereupon.' 

275. canos] ' Crines' is understood. 

278. Epidauria] She came from Epidaurus, a town of Ar- 
golis. 

279. captato sermone] 'Having entered into conversation;' 
' diuque loquendo,' ' and in the course of long talk.' 

280. suspirat] ' She sighs, and says, I wish it may be Jupiter.' 
Talking of Jupiter's visits to Semele, Juno affects to doubt whe- 
ther it was not a pretender. There should be no comma after 
' Optem.' It is a misprint. 

283. Nee tamen esse Jovem] ' Nor yet is it enough that he be 
Jove,' that is, supposing him to be so. 

285. rogato Dei] This is another case in which ' ut' is some- 
times omitted after verbs of asking (see p. 4, v. 41 ».). The 
imperative form in ' to' is stronger than those in ' a, e, L' It 
also " is used generally in reference to future time, more par- 
ticularly if that time be fixed by any condition or otherwise," 
as here it is, ' when he comes to thee thou must ask him to give.' 
The other form " is used in a less authoritative manner, and is 
applied both to the immediate occasion and to general directions ;" 
that is, 'rogato' is future, and 'roga' present: and though in 
the grammars both forms are usually declined together as the 
imperative mood, they may be considered as two moods. Pro- 
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feasor Key calls the first the imperative mood, and the other the 
jussive. Madvig calls them the future imperative and present 
imperative. (See Key's Lat. Gr. § 592, 593, 1163 sqq.) 

288. Formarat] ' Had fashioned her to her will.' ' Rogat 
sine nomine munus,' 'she asks a boon without naming it.' 
Verbs of asking have accusatives of the person and thing too. 

290. Stygii quoque] ' Let the majesty of the Stygian stream be 
my witness/ The river Styx in Tartarus is represented in fable 
as a divinity, and oaths were commonly taken by the Styx. It 
is commonly spoken of as a goddess. Ovid makes it a god, and 
says that he is an object of fear as to men so also to the gods. 
'Numen' is properly * a nod' (connected with 'nuto'), and so 
comes to signify a command, and then the will of the gods or 
the gods themselves. 

292. Laeta malo] * Rejoicing in her misfortune and too suc- 
cessful. 1 Her success proved to be her ruin. 

296. sub auras'] 'Sub' has for its original meaning 'up' 
(which is the same word). With the accusative it commonly 
means ' up to,' and ' properata sub auras' is ' hurrying up to the 
skies.' ( Aura 1 in this sense is used in the plural, and only by 
the poets. It is a Greek word meaning ( a breeze,' from a root 
which means ' to blow.' 

300. Nubila, quts nimbos] 'Nubila' are clouds in general, 
'nimbi' are 'rain-clouds.' 'Quis* is the dative. 'He drew to 
him with his eye the clouds that followed him ; to these he 
added rain and lightning, mixed with wind and thunder and 
the inevitable bolt' ' Tonitrus 1 (fourth declension) and ' toni- 
trum' are the forms for ' thunder.' They are commonly used 
in the plural There is no form ' tonitru' of the nominative, but 
there is ' tonitrua,' the commonest form. 

302. Qua tamen usque potest] ' As far however as he can.' 
• Qua' is ' as far as,' ' usque,' ' up to ;' ' usque qua' therefore is 
' up to the farthest point* (see p. 33, v. 91 ».). As to ' sibi de- 
mere,' seep. 32, v. 52 n. 

303. Typhoea] This is the Greek form of the Latin Typhoeus, 
who was a giant with a hundred hands, who warred with the 
gods and was killed by Jupiter with a flash of lightning. 

305. Cychpum] The Cyclops, so named from the round eye 
each had in his forehead, were giants who were said to forge 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter. Their principal workshop was 
supposed to be in the interior of Mount Etna. 

307. Tela secunda] ' His arms of second power.' The ancients 
had their heavenly gods and infernal gods, the latter of whom 
lived in Tartarus, and Pluto and Proserpina his wife were the 
chief of them. 

312. maternaque tempera complet] 'Completes the time his 
mother should have borne him.' 

313. primis Ino matertera cunts] Ino was another daughter 
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of Cadmus. * Matertera' is an aunt on the mother's side. ' Cunae' 
(the singular is not used by good authors) means * a cradle :' 
here ( primis cuius' means ' from his earliest infancy/ 

314. Nymphae Nysetdes] 'The nymphs of Nysa/ which name 
was given to several places sacred to Bacchus, each claiming to 
be the place where he was nursed. The principal one was in 
India, on the borders of what is now called the Punjaub. As 
to * Nymphae,' see v. 402 a. 

316. Lhtmque ea per terms] The following verses to 339 had 
better be omitted. They relate to a dispute between Jupiter 
and Juno, which was referred to Tiresias a man of Thebes, and 
he gave it against Juno. She in consequence struck him blind, 
and Jupiter rewarded him with the gift of prophecy. He thus 
became the most celebrated soothsayer of all the Greeks. 

339. IUe] Tiresias. Aonia is an ancient name of Boeotia. 

340. responsa] This word is used for the answers of an ora- 
cle, and for the replies of one consulted, whether as a lawyer 
(jurisconsultus), which is a very common meaning, or a sooth- 
sayer as here. 

341. fide vocisque ratae] There are three forms of the geni- 
tive of the third declension, 'es,' 'e,' 'ei,' of which the two 
first are seldom found except in old writers, though the poets 
sometimes have the form in ( e,' as here. • Ratus,' the participle 
of *reor,' sometimes means 'sure/ as here. The expression in 
Scripture * a more sure word of prophecy' corresponds to ' vocis 
ratae. 1 Liriope made the first trial of his trustiness and sure 
word. Liriope was a nymph, whose parents were said to be 
Oceanus and Tethys, sea deities. She i6 called * caerula' from 
the colour of the sea, her birthplace. The word is connected 
with ( caelum.' 

343. Cephisus] See v. 19 n. 

345. jam nunc] These words strengthen each other, — ' even 
now,' from his infancy. * Qui posset' is * such that he might :' 
' qui potuit' would be ' who might.' 

348. Si se non viderit] * Provided he never sees himself.' 

349. auguris] This word, which properly applies only to 
one who observes omens from birds, is used for any one who 
foretells what is to come. Augury in the right sense was not 
practised by the Greeks. The word is probably connected 
with 'avis,' as *au8picium' is. 'Exitus illam resque probat,' 
4 the issue and the fact approved it,' that is, showed it to be 
true. ' Exitus acta probat' occurs p. 27, v. 85, where see the 
note. 

351. Namque ter ad quinot] «To thrice five years Cephi- 
sius' son had added one, and might be looked upon as boy and 
youth.' As to ( quinos,' see p. 16, v. 34 n. 

852. puer juvenisque videri] A boy ceased to be ' puer' pro- 
perly so called when he put on the dress called * toga virilis,' 
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which he did about the age of fifteen. He then was called 
' adolescens/ or less properly 'juvenis.' ' Adolescentia' is 'the 
growing time/ and 'juventas' 'manhood:' but the words were 
not always exactly distinguished, and ' adolescens/ as well as 
' juvenis/ was applied to a man till he became ' senex/ about sixty. 

355. tetigere] ' Touched his heart.' 

356. trepidos agitantem] See note on v. 148. 'Trepidus' 
means properly 'hurrying to and fro/ through confusion or 
fear; frpm a root * trep/ signifying ' to turn.' 

357. Nymphe] This is the Greek form, for the sake of the 
long e. Echo was an Oread, or mountain nymph (v. 402 ».). 
Ovid says she learnt (through the contrivance of Juno) to be 
unable to hold her peace when any one spoke, or to speak first. 
There should be a comma at ' didicit/ Echo being in apposition 
(as it is called) with ( Nymphe.' 

360. Garrula rum alium] She had till this time (when she 
saw Narcissus) a bodily form, and was not a mere sound ; but 
even then she was noisy, and had only the same use of her voice 
as now, to be able to echo the last words out of many. Juno 
did not deprive her of her body, but only took from her the 
control of her voice. She was an echo witn a body before she 
fell in love with Narcissus, but then she lost her body. 

365. Dvm fugerent] 'Dum/ 'until,' has the subjunctive when 
a purpose is signified. She kept Juno in conversation .till the 
nymphs should escape, that is, that they might have time to 
escape. As to ' Saturnia/ see v. 266 n. 

366. potestas] * Power over thy tongue.' ' Potens' with a 
genitive means ' master of.' It is the participle of ' possum.' 

368. Beque minas format] ' She confirms her threats by her act.' 

368. Tamen haec] ' Nevertheless at the end of a speech she 

redoubles the sounds, and carries back the words she hears.* 

' Tamen' means notwithstanding Juno had threatened her with 

small use of her voice. 

370. Ergo] This word is sometimes used when the subject 
has been interrupted and is resumed ; as we say ' well then.' 
As to ' devia lustra/ see v. 146. 

371. inccduit] ' She warmed' (with love). 

372. ftamma propwre] 'With a nearer flame' means with a 
flame that came nearer to her heart. 

374. vivacia sulfura] 'Lively sulphur/ because it burns 
quick. 

376. adhibere] This means to 'have in/ as we say, and so to 
apply, make use of. She wishes to entreat him to return her 
love, but Nature resists and forbids her to be the first to speak. 
This is her new nature imposed on her by Juno. 

377. Nee sinit incipiat] This is another instance of the sub- 
junctive without ' ut.' After verbs of bidding or forbidding or 
permitting, this construction is usual. See p. 5, v. 43. 
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378. Exspectare] « To look oat for/ to watch for. She could 
not speak first, but, which her nature allowed, she was prepared 
to catch the sound of his voice and to echo it with her own. 

381. aciem dimisit] ' He sent his eye in all directions.' The 
root of the word is ( ac,' signifying 4 sharpness, 1 as in * acutus,' 
4 sharp,' ' acus,' ' a needle,' &c. From keenness of sight it came 
to mean the eye. 

385. cUternae] This may be rendered * mutual, ' reciprocal :' 
it is that which passes between two persons from one to the 
other and back again. 

394. ex Mo) ' Henceforward,' * deinde.' ' Tempore' is under- 
stood or * die.' 

399. traxisse] 'Contracted.' The next two lines are sup- 
posed not to be Ovid's. They are only a repetition of what 
goes before. The monks in the middle ages were given to 
adding and altering. 

402. undis aut montibus ortas] The river nymphs were called 
Naiades, and the mountain nymphs Oreades. Narcissus was 
himself the son of a river god, Cephisus, and a water nymph, 
Liriope. His occupation was that of a hunter, which brought 
him among the nymphs. The ancients, whose religion was 
chiefly derived from the works of nature, imagined the existence 
of inferior divinities, whom they called Nymphae, beautiful 
females who inhabited the woods and mountains, and streams 
and lakes and ocean. The poets make much use of these 
nymphs in their stories and descriptions. There were nymphs 
that inhabited and guarded particular localities, as we had in 
v. 314, ' Nymphae Nyseides.' 

406. Rhamnusia] That is, Nemesis, the goddess of Bhamnus, 
which was a town in Attica, where that goddess had a temple. 
She was one of the Greek divinities, whose chief function was 
the punishment of guilt. 

412. pcusura] 'Which was not to allow the ground to warm 
with any sun.' The participle in ' urus' is erroneously called a 
future participle. It is not limited to the future. It usually 
signifies intention or destiny, that which one means to do, or 
that which one must do. 

414. faciemque locifontemque secutus] ' Having followed (been 
attracted by) the beauty of the spot and the stream.' 

415. sitis altera'] 'Fresh thirst.' 

417. Spem sine corpore amai] ' He loves a bodiless desire.' 
The object of his desire was his own image in the water. 

419. Pario] Paros (still called Paro) was one of the Cy- 
clades, islands in the Aegean Sea. It was celebrated for white 
marble, much used for statues. 'Signum' is here 'a statue.' 
Seep. 34, v. Ill n. 

420. geminum sua lumina stdus] « His eyes, twin stars.' ' Sidus' 
is a constellation (see p. 12, v. 2; j and the poet likens the re- 
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flection of Narcissus' eyes to the constellation Gemini, the Twins, 
Castor and Pollux. 

421. dignos Baccko] Long hair was a sign of youth, and the 
ancients represented Bacchus and Apollo as enjoying perpetual 
youth, and therefore with long hair and no beard. Bacchus in 
ancient works of art appears usually as a handsome boy. We 
now see him represented as a drunkard, and sometimes seated on 
a barrel. Silenus was the god of drunkenness with the ancients. 

425. quiprobat iUe probatur] ' He who approves is the object 
of his own approval.' Milton has described Eve's feelings when 
she saw herself for the first time in a stream of dear water, in 
language imitated from this passage. The following is Milton's 
description, in the fourth book of Paradise Lost : 

" As I bent down to look, just opposite 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared 
Bending to look on me. I started back, 
It started back ; but pleased I soon returned ; 
Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love. There I had fixed 
Mine eyes till now and pined with vain desire, 
Had not a voice thus warned me : ' What thou seest, 
What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself ; 
With thee it came and goes.' " 

432. Credukt] These are the poet's words, addressing the 
youth as if he were present 

434. Ista repercussae quam cernis] ' That which thou seest is 
the shadow of a reflected form : it hath nought of its own.' 

537. CererW] ' Of Ceres,' that is, of food. No care for food 
or rest could drag him from that spot. 

438. opacd] ' Shaded.' 

439. inexpteto] « With eye unsatisfied.' 

442. Ecquis io silvae] ' Who, O ye woods, more cruelly hath 
loved ? for ye do know, and unto many fit retreat have been.' 
They gave lovers a retreat in which to meet privately. 

444. tot agantur saecula] * Since so many ages of your life 
have passed,' literally, are being enacted. Since ye are so aged. 

445. sic tabuerit] ' Hath wasted like to this.' ' Sic' is con- 
nected with ' hie,' and is demonstrative (see p. 37, v. 189 n.). He 
points to his own body wasted with pining for his own image. 

446. Et placet et video"] ' It pleaseth me and I see it,' that is, 
his shadow. 

448. mm nos mare separat] * No wide sea doth part us.' ' Paro' 
is 'to put' (p. 30, v. 4 n.), and ( se' is a preposition (only found 
in composition) meaning ' aside' or ( apart.' 

452. resupino~] ' Bent back.' It involves the preposition 'sub,' 
4 up,* v. 296. 

454. puer unice] ' Sole boy.' ' Unions' is one that stands 
i 
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alone, haying none others of its kind. We have borrowed the 
word through the French, ( unique/ 

457. nescio quam] The phrase ' nescio quis' is used as if it 
were one word, ' some hope.' 

458. vitro] This word is connected with ' uls,' an old prepo- 
sition signifying ' beyond, on the other side of.' ' Ultra is the 
form of this preposition in common use. It signifies * at a place 
beyond,' and ( ultro' signifies 'to a place beyond,' as • qua' means 
* where,' and ' quo' * to where, whither.' 'Ultro' seems to mean 
going beyond what is asked, and is generally translated ( of one's 
own accord, freely, unasked.' It is commonly derived from the 
same root as ( volo,' ' to will or wish,' which is a mistake. 

463. In te ego sum, sensi] • I am in thee, I know it.' 

464. flammas moveoque feroque~\ * I stir the flame I bear.' 

465. Roger anne rogem] ' Must I be asked or ask ?' that is, 
am I the object of entreaty or the one to entreat ? Both the 
image and toe person are himself, and he is perplexed. 

466. jnopem me copia fecit] ' Plenty hath made me poor.' He 
had all he wanted because he had himself, but haying that he 
had nothing, because he could not enjoy himself. 

467. secedere] See note on v. 448. 

468. vellem quod amamus abesset] Verbs of desiring take the 
subjunctive without *ut,' as many others do (v. 377). 

471. lacu] 'Lacus' is • a hollow,* and so is used for places in 
which water collects, a lake, reservoir, &c. It is here nowever 
used for a stream. The water was clouded with his tears, and 
so the image vanished. 

480. deduxit ab ora] * He let down his robe from the upper 
border.' The Roman toga (to which this description would pro- 
perly belong) had a border at each end. One went over the 
breast, and hy letting this down the breast would be exposed. 
' Ora' is the edge of any thing, and so comes to be used com- 
monly for the sea-shore. 

482. traxerunt] * Contracted' (see v. 399). * Ducere' (in v. 
485) has the^ame meaning. 

499. spectantis] That is of Narcissus. 

501. Vale wquit] The e is not elided (see v. 184 *.). 

504. There should be a comma after * se.' 

506. Naiades] See note on v. 403. The water nymphs are 
called his sisters because his father was a river god. As to the 
hair see note on p. 1, v. 5. 

507. Dryades] These are the wood nymphs, from the Greek 
word for an oak. 

508. qwusasque faces] ' Broken torches,' which were carried 
in that way as a symbol of death. ' Feretrum' (from * fero') is 
the bier on which the corpse was carried. 

509. croceum pro corpore Jlorem] He was changed into the 
flower aarcissus, of which the kinds are various. . That which 
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Ovid means is the common daffodil which trows wild in our 
woods. The flower called by naturalists ' Narcissus poeticus' 
is white. Narcissus was not connected by birth with Cadmus, 
and his story is incidentally told because the scene is in Boeotia, 
and it introduces the seer Tiresias, who foretold the death of 
Fentheus, Cadmus' grandson 

511. Achaldas urbes] The Achaei, or inhabitants of Achaia 
in the Peloponnesus, were in early times the most powerful 
people in Greece, and Homer called the Greeks in general by 
their name. Later poets imitated him ; and so here ' Achaidas 
urbes,' 'Achaean cities,' is equivalent to all the cities of 
Greece. 

513. Eckumides] Fentheus was the son of Agave, Cadmus' 
daughter, and of Echion, one of the survivors of tne earthborns, 
who helped Cadmus to build the city (v. 126). He was ruler of 
Thebes at this time. 

515. tenebrasque et cladetn] ' He casts in his teeth (as we 
say) his darkness, and the loss of light which had been taken 
from him.' 4 Clades' is sometimes used with the genitive to sig- 
nify the loss of a thing. 

520. Liber] This name, which signifies ' free,' is the Roman 
god of wine, and so the poets' give that name to Bacchus, who 
was a Greek divinity, best known to the Greeks as Dionysus. 
Bacchus means * furious,' from the madness of his revels. His 
birth from Semele, Cadmus' daughter, is described above (310 
sqq.). ' Novus' means * for the first time.' 

521. nisi templorum fueris dignatus honore] ' And unless thou 
deemest him worthy of the honour of temples :' if thou dost not 
found temples in his honour and admit his worship into thy 
country, — which the seer goes on to say Fentheus will not do. 

524. Evenient] ' These things shall come to pass.' It is an 
abrupt sentence, and is meant to be solemnly pronounced. 

525. sub his tenebris] 'Thou wilt complain that under this 
darkness I did see too well.' 

526. proturbat] 'Thrusts him forth.' 

527. Dicta fides"] ' Confirmation follows his words :' the an- 
swer of the seer is acted out. ' Fides' is that which gives con- 
fidence, or confidence itself, honesty or trust, proof or belief. 

528. fesHsque fremunt] According to the belief of the Greeks 
Bacchus was always attended by bands of women and satyrs, 
whom he inspired, and who danced and rioted in his honour. 
The story is that after he grew to manhood Juno sent him mad, 
and he travelled over all parts of the East. Coming back from 
thence after many adventures he arrived in Thrace, from whence 
he was driven by the king Lycurgus, and came to Thebes, in 
the neighbourhood of which this scene with Fentheus occurred. 

529. Turba ruit] The whole multitude of men and women 
rushed out of the city to see what the Bacchanals were about. 
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630. Vulgusque prdceresque] The final 4 e' in <qne' is made 
long by position before the two consonants in the next word. 

531. angviaenae proles Mavorttd] Both these are vocative 
eases. The Thebans were snake-born as sprung from the teeth 
of the snake, and the sons of Mars because that god was said 
to be the father of the snake (see v. 32). 

532. Attonuit] * Has thunderstruck your mind.' This verb 
is seldom used. Its participle, *attonitus,' is common for as- 
tonished, surprised. It expresses properly the confusion of one 
struck by lightning. 

533. Aere repuba] 'Hath cymbal echoed back by cymbal 
and flute by crooked horn such power ?' He asks if the music 
of the Bacchanals and their magic tricks have such power over 
their minds that they must needs go out to join such a rabble. 
He supposes them to be under the magical influence of these 
strangers, and afraid to resist it * Repulsas,' * beaten back,' is 
used for the echoing of sounds. ' Cornu' was a crooked trum- 

t, as * tuba' was a straight one. ' Tibia' was an instrument 

:e the flageolet with holes and stops. 
535. strictis agmina telis] * Troops grasping their weapons.' 
4 Agmen' (from ( ago') as applied to an army is properly a body 
of troops on the march, 'acies' being troops in battle array. 
But * agmen' is used for troops in general. ' Stringere' is ' to 
hold tight.' It is used for drawing a sword, but the other is its 
meaning here. 

537. Obscenique greges] ' Immodest herds.' ' Obscenus,' the 
derivation of which is uncertain, means in the first instance that 
which is of ill omen. It is applied to any thing that is disgust- 
ing or unclean (p. 3, v. 52). The revels of Bacchus were con- 
ducted without any decency. 

537. inania tympana] 'Idle drums.' The * tympanum' was 
like the tambourine, a hoop with parchment stretched over it, 
carried in one hand and beaten with the other. It was especially 
used in riotous dances of this sort 

538. Vosne senes mirer] ' Must I not wonder at you old men?' 

539. Hoc Tyron] He says they transplanted Tyre and their 
banished Penates to Thebes, referring to Cadmus' banishment 
from Phoenicia by his father. The Penates were a Roman con- 
ception. The Greeks had none. But Ovid writes as a Roman. 
The Romans had public Penates as well as private. They were 
supposed to protect the city, as the others protected families, 
(See p. 3, v. 7 n.) 

540. Nunc sinitis sine Marts capi] 'Do ye suffer them now 
to be captured without a blow ?' He speaks as if the strangers 
were come to drive them from their home. 

540. vosne acrior aetas~\ * What ye, whose age is bolder, O 
ye youths, and nearer to mine own? He means, are ye as bad 
as the rest ? * Acrior aetas' is the vocative case, in apposition 
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with 'juvenes;' but it cannot well be so translated. All who 
could bear arms and were not 'series' were 'juvenes.' See 
t. 352. 

542. Non thyrsos] The * thyrsus' was a pole carried by Bac- 
chus and his followers. The top of it was usually wreathed 
with ivy or vine-leaves, which the dancers also wore upon their 
heads. Bacchus is generally represented as crowned with leaves 
of the vine or ivy, which plants were sacred to him. 

545. Pro fontibus] ' He died in defence of fountains and a 
pooL' 

547. dedit leto] See p. 29, v. 47 n. 

548. Si fata vetabant] ' If the fates forbade.' He uses the 
past time because the decrees of heaven are in the past. ' Fata/ 
from ' fari,' ' to speak,' are the decrees of Jove, which once spoken 
cannot be recalled or altered. 

549. tormenta] The Greeks and Bomans had instruments 
used in the siege of towns which the latter called * tormenta,' 
from the word * torqueo,' * to twist,' because they were worked 
by twisted cords and thongs. There were instruments lor throw- 
ing heavy stones called by the Romans * balistae,' and others for 
throwing darts called ' catapultae :' the first were used for bat- 
tering the walls. See v. 695 n. 

553. puero] That is Bacchus. See v. 421. 

556. picti8\ ' Embroidered.' ' Pingere' is used for represent- 
ing in colours, whether by the brush or needle or otherwise. 

557. actutum] ' Straightway.' It means immediately upon 
any action (' actu, turn'). 

558. Assumtumque patrem] ' That his father is pretended 
and his rites a fiction.' He had heard that the stranger claimed 
to be the son of Jove. ' Commenta' is a participle, from ( com- 
miniscor/ ' to invent' 

559. An satis Acrisio est animi] 'Acrisius' was a king of 
Argos, and was said, like Lycurgus in Thrace and Fentheus 
at Thebes, to have refused Bacchus admission into his city. He 
was afterwards compelled to do so. 

563. abesto] See v. 285 n. on this stronger form of the im- 
perative. 

564. Hunc avus kvnc Athamas'] His grandfather Cadmus 
and his uncle Athamas, who was king of Orchomenus inBoeotia, 
and married Ino daughter of Cadmus. 

567. remoraminaque ipsa nocebant] * The very hindrances did 
harm.' * Remoramen' (from ( moror') is not found elsewhere. 

571. objice] 'Impediment.' The nominative is 'obex,' but 
it is derived from ' ob, iacio,' ' to put in the way,' as ' obstruo,' 
' to obstruct,' is ' to build up in the way.' 

576. Tyrrhena gents'] * Of Tyrrhenian birth.' The inhabit- 
ants of that part of Italy which the Bomans called Etruria were 
called by the Greeks Tyrrheni or Tyrseni, by the Romans 
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Etrusci or TuscL The tradition commonly received was that 
they were descended from the Lydians. 

579. Operiture] * O thou destined to die and give to others 
by thy death a lesson.' On the meaning of the participle in 
' urns' see note on p. 2, v. 45. * Documentum' is connected with 
' doceo,' ' to teach.' 

581. morisque novi] 'Why new-fashioned rites thou dost 
attend ?' * Moris' is the genitive of quality. 

583. Maeonia] This is an old name for Lydia in Asia Minor. 

588. Ars illi sua census erat] 'His art was his fortune.' 
' Census' is used for property, ' a censendo,' * to take account,' 
from the account taken by the censors at Borne of the property 
of every citizen, which was done every five years (see note on 
p. 22, v. 33). 

588. Quum traderet artem] ' When he was handing over his 
art to me.' There should be a comma at 'habeo.' ' Accept what 
wealth I have, thou the successor to my trade and heir.' 

591. Procter aquas'] He says his father left him nothing but 
the waters he fished in. But he had no mind to stay all his life 
among the same rocks fishing, so he learnt how to manage a ship. 

593. Addidici regimen] *I learnt, besides, the rudder of a ship 
to bend with ruling hand.' * Regimen,' from ' rego,' is only used 
in this sense by Ovid. He uses ' moderamen' in the same sense 
below, v. 644. Sailors had their particular duties, to which they 
were chiefly confined. Acoetes says he learnt to be a pilot* The 
different functions of his crew he mentions below. 

594. Oleniae sidus] The story says that when Jove was an 
infant he was «uckled by a nymph, Amalthea, or Aega, the 
daughter of Olenus, a fabulous minstrel. She was rewarded by 
bein£ place4 among the stars as Capella, the Goat, the chief 
star in the constellation Auriga. This constellation sets in Italy 
in December, and with the stars which compose it, especially the 
Haedi or Kids, is on that account usually spoken of as rainy or 
stormy. 

595. Tai/geten Hvadasque] According to the story, the giant 
Atlas had seven daughters called Pleiades, and seven others called 
Hyades, who at their death were transferred to the skies as 
constellations. They form two clusters not far from one another 
in or close to the constellation Taurus. Taygete was one of the 
Pleiades. As to Arctos see p. 1 1, v. 48. 

596. Ventorumque demos] He means he observed the different 
quarters of the heavens where the various winds came from. 

597. Diae tetturis ad oras] Perhaps 'Diae' should be 'Chiae,' 
which is the older reading. A ship sailing from the northern 
parts of Lydia for Delos, one of the Cylades, might pass between 
the island of Chios and the projecting coast of Ionia, and Chios 
would thus lie on the right. Dia was Naxos (see v. 690). 

598. dextris adducor littora remis] 'With the right oars I 
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make the shore.' If the island was on the right of the steersman 
it would be on the left of the rowers, and so pulling the right 
bank of oars would bring the ship's head round to it. 

602. Admoneo] He bids his companions bring fresh water, 
then climbs a hill and looks out to see which way the wind is 
likely to blow. 

613. crisis'] • Adesse' commonly means 'to stand by one and 
help him.' 

614. His quoque] He begs him to pardon his friends for 
having captured him. They are all eager to keep their prize 
and will not have him ask pardon for them. 

617. prorae tutela] * Who kept watch upon the bows.' A 
sharp look-out was required ahead when sailing among the 
islands and reefs of the Aegean. We have here the names of 
the piratical crew. 

618. qui requiemque modumque] Most of the ancient ships 
were urged by rowers when the wind was unfavourable for 
setting their sail, which all large ships carried. There was an 
officer whose duty it was to cheer the rowers, and to direct them 
in pulling. They pulled hard or rested according to his direc- 
tions. His technical name among the Romans was .rortisculus, or 
Pausarius; the first from a hammer he carried, by the strokes of 
which he kept the rowers in time ; the second from ( pausa,' * rest.' 
He was also called Hortator, from his encouraging the men. 

621. pinum] The pine or fir-tree was much used in ship- 
building, and a ship was sometimes called 'pinus.' The best 
timber of this sort was got from Fontus on the north coast of 
Asia Minor. 

622. pars hie mihi maxima juris] 'I have the largest share of 
authority here.' 

623. Inque aditu obsisto] 'I opposed them at the entrance;' 
what we call the gangway. 

624. Tusca pulsus ab urhe] • Driven from a Tuscan town.' 
He does not say which. See 576 n. He was paving the penalty 
of exile. The Latin idiom is, ' he was paving exile as a penalty.' 
The first meaning of • luo' is to pay a debt. 

728. quamvis omens'] ' Though senseless.' 

630. veluti clamore solutus Sit] * As if he were loosed (from 
his drunken stupor) by the noise.' 

632. quadicite] 'By what means, tell me, sailors, came I 
hither ?' 

634. Proreus] This is one of the pirates ; so called because 
his station was on the prow (see p. 593, v. 617). 

639. pictae] Ancient ships, besides being painted on the sides, 
commonly had figures of gods or others painted on the bows. 

640. dextra mihi lattea danti] ' As I was setting sail on the 
right.' As to * dare vela' or ( lintea' see p. 13, v. 16. * Linteum' 
is connected with 'linum' ('flax') and means canvas. 
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642. Pro »e quUque'] * Each man cries for himself/ that is, in- 
dependently. The crew had resolved to carry Bacchus to Asia, 
the coast of which was on the ship's left. They were angry 
therefore with Acoetes for patting the ship's head towards Naxos. 
Most of them hinted their wishes by nods, some by whispers. 

644. moder amino] ' Moderamen, like ' regimen/ is used for 
* government,' and also that by which we govern. Here it is 
the helm, see v. 593. 

645. ministerio scelerisque] This is literally ' I retired from 
the service of their crime and of my art.' He was the helmsman, 
and he means he would not exercise his art in the service of 
their wickedness. 

647. Te scilicet omnis in una] ' Scilicet* is ironical, * of course.' 

649. Explet opus'] 'He discharges my duty, and leaving 
Naxos makes for the opposite shore? 

650. tanquam modo aenique] As if now for the first time, now 
at length, he had discovered their treachery. 

651. adunca] The sterns as well as the prows of Greek 
vessels were commonly curved upwards. See woodcut. 

655. Si pnerum juvenea] See v. 352 it, 

658. Per tibi nunc ipaum] 'Per' belongs to 'ipsum,' and 'tibi' 
to * adjuvo. Acoetes is addressing Penthens, and says, * I now 
swear to thee by the god himself (for there is none more power- 
ful than he) that what I tell thee is as true as it is past belief.' 
' Fides veri' is the belief of a thing as true (v. 527 n.). 'Prae- 
sens' when applied to the gods sometimes means powerful. 

661. 8iccum navale] The ship would not go on, but stood as 
still in the middle of the sea as if it were in a dry dock. 

663. Velaque deducunt] They let down the sail from the 
yard-arm (' antenna'), and try to get on with the help of sail 
and oars combined. They suddenly find the oars entangled with 
ivy, which also creeps round the mast and adorns the sails with 
clustering berries. * Distinguere' is ' to mark,' and so to orna- 
ment. ' Corymbus' is ' a cluster,' more commonly applied to 
grapes. It is a Greek word. 

664. ramos], This is a misprint for 'remos.' 

666. Ipse racemi/eris] 'Uva' and 'racemus' both mean 'a 
cluster.' 'Kacemiferis uvis' can only be rendered 'clustering 
grapes.' 

667. hastcun] This is the thyrsus mentioned in v. 542. The 
boy suddenly appears in his own character with clusters of 
grapes round his head and brandishing a thyrsus wrapped 
round with vine-leaves, in a dress with figures of wild beasts 
embroidered on it. Tigers were sacred to Bacchus. 

670. Exsiluere virx] The men all leapt off the benches, and 
some jumped into the sea and were turned into fish. 

672. Corpore depresso] 'With body sunk below the water, 
and with the curving of his spine began to twist himself.' 
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673. In quae miracula] ' Into what marvel art thou changed?' 

674. latirictus~] ' Wide-distended jaws.' 
€75. trahebat] See w. 399, 482. 

676. obvertere remos] ' To bend the resisting oars against the 
water.' 

678. pianos] 'They might be called wings.' He means, his 
hands were changed into fins. ' Pinna' is used for ' fin.' 

679. dare brachia] ' To put his arms to the twisted ropes,' in, 
order to trim the sail, or something of that sort ' Braehium' 
is properly the lower part of the. arm from the elbow to the 
hand, and 4 lacertus' the upper part. But the. distinction is. not 
commonly adhered to, This is another instance of ' dare,'. * to 
put.' 

680. repandus] 'Bent backwards.' 

681. falcata novissima cauda est] The end of his tail was 
curved like a sickle. 

683. Undique dant saltus] ' They jump about in all directions.' 
* Dare' with a substantive is equivalent to a simple verb in many 
phrases. 

684. sub aequora] 'Up to the surface.' 'Aequor' (from 
' aequus,' '.even') is the smooth surface of a calm sea. But it 
is commonly used for the sea, especially in the plural. '.Rur- 
sus,' ' again, is compounded of ' re' and ' versus,' ' turning back.' 

685. Inque chori ludunt speciem] ' They sport after the like- 
ness of a band of dancers.' The separation of the preposition 
from the substantive in this way is peculiar to poetry. 

687. I)e modo vigintt] ' Out of twenty, as they were but now.' 
As to 'modo' see p. 12, v. 93. 

689. vixque meum] ' Scarce master of myself.' 

690. Diamque tene] * Make Dia' is our way of speaking. Dia 
was an old name for the island of Naxos. 

691. Accensis arts] ' I kindled an altar and celebrated a sacri- 
fice to Bacchus.' ' Frequento,' like ' celebro' (p. 21, v. 9), is pro- 
perly only applicable to a crowd. But it is used sometimes of 
one person, as here. 

692. ambagibw~\ ' Tour long rambles ;' the rambling story 
with which Acoetes had been occupying his time in order to let 
his wrath cooL The word is compounded of ' am,' a root sig- 
nifying ' about,' and ' ago,' ' to lead.' 

695. tormentis] ' Tormentum' may be any thing twisted or 
twisting, from ' torqueo.' It meant above (v. 549) engines of 
war: here it means instruments of torture, properly cords, 
thumbscrews, and other things that twist ; but it is applied 
generally. The Romans as well as Greeks commonly applied 
torture to slaves to obtain evidence from them against their 
masters, as well as to criminals. 

696. Tyrrhenus Acoetes] See v. 576. 
702. Cithaeron] See v. 143. 
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708. cingentibus ultima silvis] • The lower parts begirt with 
woods.' 

709. campus] A table-land on the range of Cithaeron. 

710. prof ants] It was not lawful for men to witness the 
women's revels. 

712. misso violavit] As to ' thyrsus' see y. 542. 'His mother 
first the thyrsus hurled and her own Pentheus wounded.' This 
was Agave (v. 5IS n.), and her sisters were Ino and Autonoe. 

714. IUe aper] His mother was one of those who went out 
from the city, and being mad she took her son for a large boar. 

717. Jam trepidum] See v. 356 n. He began now to be 
alarmed and to drop his threatening language. 

720. Actaeonis umbrae] He appeals to her by the ghost of 
Actaeon her son, who was hunted as he was being hunted. 

721. Ilia quid Actaeon] She knows not what Actaeon means. 
She too is mad and knows nothing about her own son. She 
tears off one of Pentheus' arms as he nolds them up beseechingly, 
and her sister Ino the other. 

728. opus haec victoria nostrum est] ' This victory is my 
doing.' 

733. Ismenides] The Boeotian women, so called from their 
river Ismenus. 
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